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BIBLE WINE; THE MEANING OF YAYIN AND 
OINOS IN SCRIPTURE. 


THERE are few reforms more heartily sustained by good 
men than that of temperance, and few friends of temperance 
who do not plead for entire abstinence from alcoholic liquors 
as a beverage. The writer of this paper strongly sympa- 
thizes with the advocates of total abstinence, and desires to 
avoid with scrupulous care any needless criticism of their 
course. But it is an old saying that bad arguments injure 
even a good cause, and there is some reason to fear that this 
saying will be proved true in the history of temperance re- 
form. For in one direction at least many advocates of total 
abstinence have ventured upon perilous ground, taking up a- 
position which can scarcely be defended by impartial scholar- 
ship. They have strongly affirmed that two kinds of wine 
are spoken of'in the Scriptures, one the unfermented, and 
the other the fermented juice of the grape. All competent 
interpreters agree with them in holding that yayin* and otnos, 
translated wine, very often signify a liquor made by fermen- 
tation from the juice of grapes, but most of them deny that 
these terms are ever used alone to denote unfermented juice 
of the grape. In the following pages an attempt will be 
made to state the biblical evidence which bears upon this 
question. Nothing of real significance will be purposely 


* My object im this atticle has been to present the case as clearly as possible 
to readers not familiar with Hebrew or Greek. The Hebrew words should be 
pronounced as follows : 4¥dyin (@ as in ah), tirdsh (i as in machine and ¢ as in 
no), sdbe or sdbhe (6 or av, ena in fate), isis (4 = ah, #=i in machine. 
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misread or withheld, though it is quite possible that some- 
thing may be overlooked. 

Several Hebrew words are translated ‘“‘wine” in the 
common version of the Old Testament, and in the revised 
version as wel]. This fact suggests at once the possibility of 
several kinds of wine, and justifies the query whether one or 
more of them may not have been unfermented? But it 
does not prove this to have been the case, for these different 
names may have denoted, as in modern times, essentially the 
same drink in varieties differentiated by flavor, color, or in- 
fluence. Yet the hypothesis of two wines, unfermented and 
fermented, is now put forward as the key which opens all the 
passages that speak of wine in the Old Testament, showing 
why it is often represented as a blessing and often as a curse. 
“This apparent inconsistency vanishes at once’’ it is said, 
“if we assume that the different effects of wine-drinking 
were due to the liquors used, and not to the manner of using 
them. For the unfermented juice of the grape was a most 
agreeable and wholesome beverage, while the fermented 
juice of the grape, though agreeable to the taste, was un- 
wholesome and dangerous.” 

Of the several terms that are translated “wine” in the 
Old Testament, there is one on whose meaning and use the 
question at issue really depends. It isthe noun yayin, which 
is affirmed by the advocates of the theory of two wines to be 
an ambiguous word, sometimes meaning unfermented, and 
sometimes fermented wine. If this be correct, their theory 
stands; if incorrect, their theory falls, as will appear in the 
progress of our investigation. For the word is used nearly 
one hundred and fifty times by Old Testament writers, and 
the beverage which it denotes is said, on the one hand, to 
cheer, and, on the other, to intoxicate men. About forty 
passages refer to the intoxicating effect sometimes produced 
by it; seventeen speak of it as prohibited, on ritual, religi- 
ous, or prudential grounds, to certain persons; and six em- 
ploy the word in a metaphorical sense to denote evil or 
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wrath ; but, on the other hand, about sixty passages mention 
it as if it were good rather than bad; eight require it to be 
used in the temple worship and one implies that use (4 Ch. 
9: 29); four make it a symbol of blessing; and many speak 
of it as a real blessing. * 

Let us consider the bearing of some of these passages 
on the theory of two wines. Notice, then, in the first place, 
that some of them seem to attribute the evil effect of wine 
to excessive drinking. Thus the daughters of Lot are said 
to have made him drink wine (Gen. 19: 32-35), probably 
using persuasion, and inducing him to drink more than he 
was wont; for they were bent upon accomplishing their pur- 
pose. The language, however, is not conclusive as to the 
evil effect being due to excess, but the liquor employed is 
called simply yayin, certainly as if anything that was yayin 
would answer the purpose. In 1 Sam. 25: 36, Abigail, after 
giving a present of ‘two hundred loaves, and two bottles ot 
wine,” etc., to David, is said to have come to Nabal; “ and, 
behold, he held a feast in his house, like the feast of a king ; 
and Nabal’s heart was merry within him, for he was very 
drunken ; wherefore she told him nothing, less or more, until 
the morning light. And it came to pass in the morning 
when the wine was gone out of Nabal, that his wife 
told him these things,” etc. It is evident that the drunk- 


* The following passages are set down in First’s Hebrew Concordance.— 
Gen. 9: 21, 24; 14: 18; 19: 32-35; 27: 25; 49: II, 12; Ex. 29: 40; Lev. 10: 
9; 23: 13; Nu. 6: 3, 4, 20; 15: 5, 7, 10; 28: 14; Deut. 14: 26; 28: 39; 29: 
6; 32: 33, 38; Josh. 9: 4, 13; Jud. 13: 4, 7, 14; 19: 19; 1 Sam. 1: 14, 15, 
24; 10: 3; 16: 20; 25: 18, 37; 2 Sam. 13: 28; 16: 1,2; 1 Chr. 9: 29; 12: 
40; 27: 27; 2 Chr. 2:9, 14; 11: 11; Neh. 2:1; §: 15, 18; 13: 15; Esth. 
1: 7,10; 5:6; 7:2, 7,8; Job. 1: 13, 18; 32: 19; Ps. 60: 3; 75:93 78: 
65; 104: 15; Prov. 4: 17; 9:2,5; 20:13; 21: 17; 23: 20, 30, 31; 31: 4, 
6; Eccl. 2: 33 9: 7; 10: 19; Cant. I: 2,4; 2:4; 4: 10; 5:1; 7: 10; 8: 
2; Isa. 5: 11, 12,22; 16: 10; 22: 13; 24:9, 11; 28: 1, 7; 29:9; 51: 21; 
55:13 56: 12; Jer. 13: 12; 23:9; 25: 15; 35: 2, 5, 6, 8, 14; 40: 10, 12; 
48: 333 51: 7; Lam.2:12; Ezek. 27: 18; 44:21; Dan. 1: 5, 8, 16; 10: 
3; Hos. 4: 11; 7:53; 9:43 14:8; Joeli: 5; 4:3; Am. 2: 8,12; 5: 11; 
6:5; 9:14; Mic. 2: 11; 6:15; Hab. 2:5; Zeph. 1:13; Hag. 2: 12; 
Zech. 9:15; 10: 7. The references are to the Hebrew text. 
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enness of Nabal is here ascribed to excessive wine-drinking. 
Abigail is said to have been a “woman of good understand- 
ing.” Probably, then, she gave to David as wine what this 
devout outlaw would recognize as good and wholesome, not 
pernicious; but it is called ‘“‘skins of yayin” simply, and 
that by which Nabal is said, a few verses later, to have been 
made drunk is also called simply yayim. Again, in Isa. 5: 
II, 22, we have these words: ‘“‘ Woe unto them that rise up 
early in the morning, that they may*follow strong drink; 
that tarry late into the night till wine (yayzm) inflame them!” 
may “Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine 
(yayin) and men of strength to mingle strong drink!” Here 
it is heavy drinking, or rather hard drinkers, which the 
prophet denounces. Yayin is used without any distinctive 
epithet. So too is the Hebrew word translated “strong 
drink,’”’ a word which must also, according to the theory of 
two wines, be ambiguous. Once more, in Prov. 23: 29 f. we 
have the bad effect of prolonged and excessive wine-drink- 
ing depicted in a very graphic manner. ‘‘Who hath woe? 
Who hath sorrow? Who hath contentions? Who hath com- 
plaining ? Who hath wounds without cause ? Who hath red- 
ness of eyes? They that tarry long at the wine; they that 
go to seek out mixed wine.” Surely this is a good text for 
the present hour, though it was timely three thousand years 
ago. Whether “mixed wine” here signifies a more intoxica- 
ting liquor than simple wine (or yayin), can hardly be de- 
termined. If we knew with what it was mixed a judgment 
might be formed. 

Notice, in the second place, passages which prohibit wine 
drinking on ceremonial, religious, or prudential grounds. 
Thus the priests were forbidden to drink wine when going 
to their service in the sanctuary. Lev. 10: 8f. “And the 
Lord spake unto Aaron, saying: Drink no wine nor strong 
drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee, when ye go into the tent 
of meeting, that ye die not: it shall be a statute forever 
throughout your generations ; and ye shall put difference be- 
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tween the holy and the,common, and between the unclean 
and the clean.” According to the theory of two wines we 
have in this perpetual statute two ambiguous terms, to wit, 
the names of the drinks forbidden. Is such legislation 
credible, especially when we know that there were suitable 
adjectives in the language to remove this ambiguity? It is 
as if potatoes were highlyrelished by us as food, and equally 
so whether roasted or boiled, though when roasted they 
were wholesome and nutritious and when boiled poisonous 
and productive of vertigo ,; and as if, this being the case, the 
Legislature of our Commonwealth should enact a permanent 
law forbidding judges to eat potatoes on court days, while 
church councils should charge those whom they were in- 
ducting into the Christian ministry not to eat potatoes on 
Sunday, and all the writers of the State for the next six 
hundred years should speak of potatoes as an article of food, 
without the slightest allusion to the fact of their being whole- 
some when roasted and poisonous when boiled. Besides 
this needless and unaccountable ambiguity, might we not 
justly complain of our Legislature, our councils, and our 
writers for virtually consenting to the use of poisonous food 
by judges and ministers, whenever they were not discharg- 
ing their official duties, and by the rest of the people con- 
stantly ? Surely the advocates of legal prohibition would 
know how to complain of such legislation. Yet, if they 
adopt the theory of two wines, this must be their view of 
the passage forbidding the Hebrew priests to drink any wine 
when going into the “tent of meeting.” If now we recur 
tothe ordinary interpretation of yayin, namely, that it signifies 
the fermented juice of the grape, all ambiguity disappears 
from the statute. While a moderate use of this beverage 
was harmless, there was a possibility of taking too much, 
and reverence for the holy place and service made it proper 
to guard against this possibility by total abstinence when 
about to enter the sanctuary. 

In Num. 6: 3, 4, 20, it is written, “ When either man or 
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woman shall make a special vow, the vow of a Nazarite, to 
separate himself unto the Lord: he shall separate himself 
from wine and strong drink; he shall drink no vinegar of 
wine, or vinegar of strong drink, neither shall he drink any 
liquor .of grapes, nor eat fresh grapes or dry.” But 
when the time of his vow has expired, and the final rites 
have been observed, it is said that ‘“‘ the Nazarite may drink 
wine.” In this case “fresh and dried grapes” and “liquor 
of grapes” were prohibited as well as “wine ” and ‘‘ vinegar 
of wine.” But observe that “the liquor of grapes,” which 
may comprise the unfermented juice of grapes, is here dis- 
tinguished from yayin. Consider, also, how exact the word- 
ing is, unless the “ wine” and “strong drink” (yayin and 
Shekhar) are exceptions. It is difficult to believe that 
each of these important words may mean either of two sorts 
of liquor, so unlike in quality and preparation as fermented 
and unfermented grape juice. Again, if yayin is a generic 
term in the sense claimed, how is it possible to ascertain 
whether it means in this passage fermented or unfermented 
grape juice? For nothing is said of its influence. Possibly 
the advocates of the theory of two wines may infer that it 
must denote an unfermented drink because the Nazarite is 
permitted to resume its use after his vow is fulfilled. But if 
so, the prohibition of fermented drink must be found by 
them in the words, ‘neither any liquor of grapes,” a very 
indefinite expression, probably meant to cover all forms of 
grape liquor, except those having distinctive names because 
they were incommon use. That wine, as the fermented juice 
of the grape, was not specified is surely surprising—so 
surprising that we cannot believe it a fact. 

Again, the story of the Rechabites is no argument for 
refusing to drink any sort of wine (Jer. 35: 2, 5,6, 8, 14), 
unless it is an argument for building no houses, having no 
fields or vineyards, and sowing no seed, unless it is an 
argument for living in tents, like the Arabs, or in wigwams, 
like the Red Men. What they were praised for was obedi- 
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ence to the command of Jonadab, their father. Of the 
wisdom of his command we are nowhere informed. 

One other passage must be noticed underthis head, viz.: 
Prov. 31: 4,7: “It is not for kings, O Lemuel, it is not for 
kings to drink wine; nor for princes to say, Where is 
strong drink? Lest they drink, and forget the law, and 
pervert the judgment of any that is afflicted. Give strong 
drink to him that is ready to perish, and wine unto the bit- 
ter in soul. Let him drink, and forget his poverty, and 
remember his misery no more.” The shekhar and yayin 
which rulers are here warned against drinking must have 
been fermented liquors, for if they had been unfermen- 
ted they would not have been likely to lead kings and 
princes to forget the law or to pervert judgment. But if 
these were fermented liquors what were those that were to 
be given to him that was ready to perish, or to the bitter in 
soul? Fermented, surely, for the same things are pro- 
nounced unsuitable for the former and suitable for the latter. 
However pleasant and healthful unfermented grape juice 
may be, it is not referred to in this place. 

Notice also, in the third place, certain passages which 
represent yayin as both exhilarating and beneficial. The 
passage just examined is one of these: “Give strong drink 
unto him that is ready to perish, and wine unto the bitter in 
soul.” Extreme sorrow is often morbid and injurious. 
Relief from it, is therefore, a blessing and may lead to 
permanent cheerfulness, and a little wine has sometimes 
brought such relief. Another passage which represents 
wine as both exhilarating and beneficial is found in Jacob’s 
prophecy concerning Judah (Gen. 49: I1, 12): “Binding 
his foal to the vine, and his ass’s colt to the choice vine, he 
hath washed his garments in wine, and his vesture in the 
blood of grapes: his eyes shall be red with wine and his 
teeth white with milk.” Here “redness of eyes” through 
wine certainly points to its exhilarating, if not intoxicating, 
effect. It, brings to mind at once the words: “ Who hath 
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woe... sorrow. . . contentions . . . wounds without 
cause . . . redness of eyes?” And the answer, “ They that 
tarry long at the wine.” Yet it would, I think, be a mistake to 
interpret Jacob’s prophecy as foreshadowing evil rather than 
good. Wine, as used by the Jews was, on the whole, to be 
considered a blessing. The same double thought is brought 
out in Ps. 104: 14, 15: “ He causeth the grass to grow for 
the cattle, and herb for the service of man; that he may 
bring forth food out of the earth (lit. dread out of the earth). 
And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to 
make his face to shine, and bread that strengtheneth man’s 
heart,” and there is no better way to account for it than by 
assuming that yayin was a stimulating drink, which could be 
used prudently, so that good cheer, without inebriation or 
any approach to it, would be secured. 

If any one, familiar with the effects of modern wine- 
drinking, is unable to receive this, let him bear in mind 
three things: that modern wines are commonly drugged, 
that the use of them is generally associated with the use of 
powerful distilled liquors, and that the ancient wines in com- 
mon use had a very small percentage of alcohol when pure, 
and were frequently and habitually reduced by the addition 
of water. Says Mr. Field (in “ Oinos,” p. 20): ‘ Distilla- 
tion was not discovered until the eleventh or twelfth century 
of the Christian era,* and the wines of antiquity were, in 
general, of small alcoholic power. In fact, all wines, until 
within the last hundred years, were comparatively weak. 
The analyses of Neumann in the last century have deter- 
mined this point.t They show that the very strongest of 
medizval wines contained only about twelve per cent. of 
spirit, and the average scarcely more than six. The dis- 
tilled and fortified drinks of to-day average from twenty- 
five to fifty per. cent. of alcohol. A wine which, in compar- 
ison with the ordinary standards of antiquity. was pro- 


* Richardson, Cantor Lectures, on Alcohol, p. 27. 
t Ibid, p. 24. 
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nounced weak, must have been devoid of any intoxicating 
power.” This last statement of Mr. Field ought to alarm 
the strenuous defenders of his theory; for they are wont to 
assert that alcohol is venomous fer se and has some intoxi- 
cating power when received in the smallest quantity. But 
apart from this statement the language of Mr. Field appears 
to be correct and worthy of serious consideration. Dr. Gill 
(on Deut., 21: 20) remarks that, “ According to the 
Mishna, a glutton and a drunkard is one who eats half a 
pound of flesh and drinks half a log of Italian wine—a 
quarter of a pint—which would be at this day reckoned 
very little by our grandsons of Bacchus ”’ (Field, p. 14). 

Less decisive in regard to the quality of the wine in- 
tended is Ecclesiastes, 9: 7: ‘‘Go thy way, eat thy bread 
with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart, . . . Let 
thy garments be always white; and let not thy head lack 
ointment. Live joyfully with the wife thou lovest all the 
days of the life of thy vanity; for that is thy portion in 
life, and in thy labor wherein thou laborest under the 
sun.” Bread, wine, oil, clean garments, and the happi- 
ness of conjugal love are justly considered the best earthly 
blessings. Whether, however, the words, “with a 
merry heart,” refer to the customary influence of wine 
drinking, and imply that wine was an exhilarating drink, 
may be left to the judgment of the reader; but is it 
not clear that, if wine had been a generic term, meaning 
sometimes a wholesome and sometimes a poisonous drink, 
an adjective like good, new, or sweet, would have been 
inserted to guard against mistake? For it is admitted that 
both kinds of yayin were used as a beverage. 

Notice again, in the fourth place, that yayin was employed 
in the worship of the sanctuary. In every passage but one 
where the material of the drink offering is named, that. 
material is called yayin. In the exceptional passage it is 
denominated skekhar. Both these terms sometimes denote a 
fermented liquor, as all freely admit; but, in order to justify 
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the use of yayin or shekhar in worship, the advocates of the 
two wine theory insist that they are generic terms, meaning 
the juice of the grape in whatever condition. But even if it 
were certain that they were generic terms, they were none 
the less ambiguous, and it is surprising that ambiguous 
words should have been always selected, when definite ones 
were at hand. The composition of the sacred oil was care- 
fully described, the animals that might be offered in sacrifice 
were distinctly named, everything else about the service was 
accurately discriminated from other things, but here, accord- 
ing to the new hypothesis, words of manifold application are 
uniformly chosen. If, as we are assured, f#rvosh or asis was 
never used to signify anything but new wine or unfermented 
grape juice, why was neither of them selected to describe the 
drink offering? We have seen no answer to this question 
and are unable to discover one. Allow me to copy one of 
the passages, viz.: Ex. 29: 38 f.: ““Now this is that which 
thou shalt offer upon the altar: two lambs of the first year 
day by day continually, the one lamb thou shalt offer in the 
morning; and the other lamb thou shalt offer at even: and 
with the one lamb a tenth part of an ephah of fine flour 
mingled with the fourth part of an hin of beaten oil; 
and the fourth part of an hin of wine (yayin) for a drink 
offering. And the other lamb thou shalt offer at even, 
and shalt do thereto according to the meal offering of the 
morning, and according to the drink offering thereof, for a 
sweet savor, an offering made by fire unto the Lord.” (Com- 
pare Lev., 23: 12 f.; Nu. 15: 4, 7, 10; 28: 14.) Thus it 
appears that wine was offered daily, morning and evening 
{as well as on special occasions), by fire unto the Lord.* 


* «* Nothing whatever is expressly said in the Old Testament regarding the 
mode in which the wine was treated; but it would seem probable, from the pro- 
hibition that it should not be poured upon the altar of incense (Ex. 30:9), that 
it used tobe poured on the altar of burnt offering. Josephus (Ant., iii. 9:4) 
Says that it was poured round the altar,” but he says the same of the blood of 
the burnt offering. According to Smith’s D. of the B. a Ain measured either 
about one gallon and a half, or about three-fourths of a gallon (1.4449 or .7381), 
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Yayin, not tirosh or usis, was thus offered at every season of 
the year. Yet yayin, though alleged to be a generic term, 
meaning the juice of grapes in any form, is supposed in 
very concrete instance to be perfectly definite, signifying 
either the unfermented juice of the grapes, a refreshing and 
nutritious beverage, or the fermented juice of grapes, a bev- 
erage at once intoxicating and unclean. For the juice of 
the grape when boiled down to a syrup was called by a 
special name, and when subject to acetous fermentation was 
distinguished by yet another. Nor were the capacities of 
the language then exhausted. Fit adjectives were at hand 
to discriminate the evil from the good, and even suitable 
nouns were not awanting. Alas, then, fora theory, however 
convenient and welcome to friends of total abstinence, which 
must interpret yayin, shekhar, and chemer, as Janus-faced 
characters, reminding one painfully of John Bunyan’s “ Mr. 
Facing-both-ways.”’ Alas, for scholars who must, and do, 
assume that law-givers, prophets, and sacred poets, have 
called by the same name the liquor which Noah drank to 
intoxication and the liquor which Melchisedek, priest of 
God Most High, brought with his blessing to Abraham, if 
the liquor in one case was terribly different from that in the 
other, and if their language, as all admit, had suitable names 
for each! 

But was not all ambiguity removed from the word yayin, 
as denoting the liquor of the drink offerte by the prohibi- 
tion of /eaven in sacrifice? We cannot see that it was. 
The word leaven is never applied to liquors in the Old Tes- 
tament, nor is there any statement that ferment and leaven 
are identical. Moreover, if old wine had been considered 
leavened by the Jews, they would have removed it scrupu- 
lously from their houses during the Passover week, but 
there is no hint of their doing this, either in the Bible or in 
Josephus. As the Passover occurred in April, six months 


anda fourth part of a 4im about three pints or one pint and a half. The larger es- 
timate is from Josephus; the smaller from the Rabbius. 
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after the grapes were gathered and the juice expressed, 
there must have been much wine of half a year in the Jew- 
ish houses at that time, far more than there was of leaven or 
leavened bread; so that the removal of it, if necessary or 
practiced, would almost certainly have been somewhere 
mentioned. Besides, vinegar was fermented; yet Schréder 
says: ‘“ Bitter herbs must be procured for the Passover 
meal, as we learn from Ex. 12: 8. Of what kind they were 
cannot be accurately determined. The later Jews suppose 
that green horse-radish leaves are meant. A cupof vinegar 
was provided to dip them in Further, a dish of pap or 
jelly, which consisted of apples, figs, nuts, almonds, etc., 
mingled with wine, was served up, and on this cinnamon was 
scattered, so that it looked like a brick. Some gave to it 
this form to remind themselves of the slavery in Egypt, 
where the Israelites were forced to make bricks for the royal 
buildings” (Das Talmudisches Rabbinische Judenthum, S. 
182). Observe also that a special name, perfectly distinct 
from the words denoting leaven and leavened, is given to 
the unleavened loaves or cakes offered to the Lord.* In the 
case of solids, flour, dough and bread, the Scriptures are 
mosi definite and precise in their distinctions between what 
was leavened and what was unleavened. But when yayin 
is mentioned a so-called generic term is all-sufficient. And 
if another term is ever used, it is either skhekhar, which must 
be treated also Aa generic word, or chemer, which again 
must be considered generic. A theory which rests on such 
a basis is incredible. And the only explanation of its adop- 
tion by good men is their eager desire to promote a worthy 
cause. But it is not the first time that the feelings of ardent 
and honest men have outrun their judgment. 

To show what is assumed by the theory of two wines, 
let me suppose that Noah and his sons were ignorant of any 
method by which grape juice could be preserved without 
fermentation. But being pleased with its taste, and even 

* Maszoth. See Ex., 23:15; Lev., 23:6; 2 Chr., 8:13; Ezr., 6:22. 
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better pleased with it after fermentation than before, they 
drank of it moderately, having soon learned that it might do 
harm when used freely. By-and-by, however, a few hun- 
dred years later, Abraham, we may suppose, discovers a 
method of preserving the favorite juice unfermented, and 
learns that it is then altogether harmless. Here, now, is a 
grape juice, cured and preserved by a new method. Itisa 
wholly different thing from the old-fashioned grape-juice. 
The patriarch prizes it highly, recommends it to his sons, 
dependents, and friends. Neighboring sheiks hear of it and 
send messengers to purchase it. But it has no name. All 
are satisfied to call it by the old name, grape-juice. It 
becomes an article of commerce. Men send for Abra- 
ham’s grape-juice. No, that will not do; for this would 
soon become a distinctive name and destroy the theory. 
Centuries pass ; and now laws are to be made by Moses. He 
wishes to have this particular kind of grape-juice employed 
as a drink offering. But it has no name, or if it has one, the 
great legislator prefers to call it simply grape-juice. Again 
ages pass, and in the time of Christ a dealer in grape-juice 
receives an order for a hundred skins of this beverage. But 
there are two kinds of it, and he does not know which is called 
for. Both are in constant use and demand, and the whole- 
some still goes by the same old name as the unwholesome. 
Is this a credible story? A distinct kind of grape-juice, 
cured and preserved by a special procesg, drunk by all the 
best of the people, talked about by young and old, contrasted 
with another kind equally well known, but producing differ- 
ent and dreadful effects, selected by Moses, to be offered to 
God in the temple, a staple in trade and commerce, and dif- 
ferentiated in a hundred ways from every other object of 
food or drink, but with no proper name / or, at any rate, with 
none that the people are willing to use! Such a theory is a 
broken reed, on which if a man lean he will be in danger of 
falling. The cause of total abstinence needs better sup- 
port and can easily find it. 
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The word shekhar, already mentioned more than once, 
requires brief examination. It occurs twenty-three times in 
the books of the Old Testament, and in every instance but 
one is rendered “strong drink” in the Revised Version. 
The exception is Ps. 69:12 where “ drinkers of shekhar”’ is. 
translated, for short, ‘“ drunkards.” * A second noun 
shikkaron, from the same root and having essentially the 
same sense, is used twice; ft an adjective shikkor from the 
same root appears thirteen times, and is always translated 
drunken or drunkard; ¢ while the verb skakhar, meaning 
to drink to intoxication, or at the least, to exhilaration, is 
found fifteen times. § In view of the use of the verb, the 
adjective, and the two nouns, we do not see how any impar- 
tial student can deny that the revisers were justified by the 
evidence in translating shekhar “ strong drink,” it being un- 
derstood that such drink, taken in sufficient quantity, intoxi- 
cates. Nor do we imagine that the most strenuous defenders 
of the theory of two wines would have doubted this, were it 
not for a very few passages. One of these is Nu. 28:7: 
“ And the drink offering thereof shall be the fourth part of 
an hin for the one lamb ; in the holy place shalt thou pour out 
a drink offering of strong drink unto the Lord.” Here the 
Hebrew word denoting the liquor to be poured out is shekhar. 
In all the other passages which mention the liquor of the 
drink offering it is called yayin; and there is no good reason 
for denying that wine was the “ strong drink” intended by 
shekhar in this passage. If so, the wording here employed. 


* Lev. 10:9; Nu. 6:2, 3; 28:7; Deut. 14:26; 29:6; Jud. 13: 4, 7,14; 
1 Sam. 1:15; Ps. 69:13; Prov. 31: 4,6; 20:1; Isa. 5: 11,22; 24: 9; 28:7; 
29:9; 56: 12. 

t Ezek. 23: 33; 39: 19. 

t 1 Sam. 1: 13; 25: 36; 1 Kgs. 10:9; 20:16; Job. 12: 25; Ps. 107: 273. 
Prov. 26:9; Isa. 24:20; 28: 1, 3; Jer. 23:9; Joel1:5. 

§ Gen. 9:21; Deut. 32: 42; 1 Sam. 1:14; 2 Sam. 11: 13; Cant. 5:1; Isa. 
29:9; 49:26; 51:21; 63:6; Jer. 25:27; 48: 26; 51:7, 39,57; Lam. 4: 21;. 
Hab. 2:15; Hag. 1:6. See a fuller discussion of shekhar in. The Old Testa- 
ment Student for Sept. 1886, by the present writer. 
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confirms our view that the wine of sacrifice was uniformly 
fermented. * Another passage which permits the drinking 
of shekhar is also presumed to prove that it was a generic: , 
term, meaning an unfermented or a fermented beverage, ac- 
cording to circumstances. It is Deut. 14: 22 f.: “ Thou shalt 
surely tithe all the increase of thy seed, that which cometh 
forth of the field year by year. And thou shalt eat before. 
the Lord thy God, in the place which he shall choose to 
cause his name to dwell there, the tithe of thy corn, of thy 
wine, and of thine oil, and the firstlings of thy herd and of 
thy flock. . . . And if the way be too long for thee, so 
that thou art not able to carryit . . . then shalt thou 
turn it into money, and bind up the money in thine hand, and 
shalt go unto the place which the Lord thy God shall choose ; 
and thou shalt bestow the money for whatsoever thy soul de- 
sireth, for oxen or for sheep, or for wine ( yayin), or for 
strong drink (shekhar), . . . and thou shalt eat there 
before the Lord thy God, and thou shalt rejoice, thou and 
thine household.” It need scarcely be. said that all the ob- 
jections against giving a generic and practically ambiguous. 
sense to yayin apply with equal force to shekhar. Both 
were definite names meaning fermented liquors, though 
shekhar may not have been commonly derived from grapes. 

The word chemer has also been mentioned. It appears. 
in eight passages, if we reckon the Aramzan as well as the 
Hebrew form of the word. In Deut. 32:14 it is translated 
wine: “Of the blood of the grape the drankest wine ;” also 
in Isa. 27:2: “ A vineyard of wine, sing ye unto it.” The 


*«* The Targum ”’ (says the Bible Commentary) ‘‘ here understands it of old 
wine.”’ But the explanation preferred by that Commentary is ‘‘that the Isra- 
elites in the wilderness had, in their lack of wine, substituted sheéhar, made from 
barley, for it. . . . They had thus observed the spirit, though not the letter of the 
ordinance, and their practice hitherto would naturally betray itself in the lan- 
guage now employed by Moses.” Josephus calls it wine, the Latin version 
vinum, and the Syriac shakhro. If it was not old wine, it was unquestionably 
strong drink, having intoxicating power, as appears from the meaning of 
shekhar. 
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Aramzan form chamar, occurs in Ezra 6: 9 and 7: 22 with 
reference to an ample provision of wine for the sanctuary in 
Jerusalem, and in Dan. 5: 1, 2,4,23 with reference to the wine 
drunk by Belshazzar and his lords at the great feast which 
he made. The double sense of this word is of course required 
by the theory of two wines. 

There is besides a noun sode which is translated wine in 

Isa, 1:22: “Thy silver is become dross, thy wine is 
mixed with water.” In Nahum 1:10 it is rendered “ drink:”’ 
“For though they be like tangled thorns, and be drenched 
as it were in their drink, they shall be devoured utterly as 
dry stubble.” The same rendering is also given to the word 
in Hos. 4:18: “Their drink is become sour ;” margin: 
“their carouse is over.” The personal noun sode is trans- 
lated “ drunkard ” in Deut. 21 : 20 and in Prov. 23: 21, while 
in Prov. 23:20 the plural is used with yayin and translated 
‘“‘winebibbers.” In Ezek. 23: 42 we have this rendering: 
“and with men of the common sort were brought drunk- 
ards from the wilderness.” Isa. 56:12 contains the verb 
saba translated literally: “we will fill ourselves with strong 
drink” (shekhar). Thus the verb and nouns occur in eight 
places, and the idea is everywhere that of soaking one’s self 
with liquor. There would be no impropriety in calling the 
sobe ‘an old soaker’ or ‘ toper.’ 

The word asts from asas, “‘to tread in pieces,” “to tread 
out,” is translated “sweet wine” in Joel. 1: 5 ; 4: 18 (3:18 
English Version) in Am. 9: 13, and in Isa. 49:26. Inthe last 
passage it suggests intoxication—‘“ they shall be drunken 
with their own blood as with asis;” but its derivation and 
use in other places (unless we except Joel. 1:5) do not. 
Cant. 8:2 shows that it was sometimes derived from pome- 
granates. Whether it was a liquor preserved for any length 
of time is uncertain. But if it was “sweet wine,” and if 
sweet wine was ever preserved for a long time without fer- 
mentation, this would perhaps have been a suitable name for 
it. Yetit is never applied to wine used in the temple, and 
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indeed the evidence does not justify us in saying that it had 
no intoxicating power. 

Again there are three words, mezeg (Cant. 7:2) mesek 
(Ps. 75: 8), and mimsak (Prov. 23:30; Isa, 65 : 11), which are 
connected etymologically with misceo and mix, and imply 
a mixture of wine with some other substance, rendering it 
however, less harmful, we may believe, than many of the 
fortified and spiced liquors of modern times. 

But it is unnecessary to enumerate all the names given 
to spirituous liquors by the Hebrews. There is, however. 
one other that must be noticed, because it has filled an im- 
portant roll in the discussion about the wines of the Bible. 
It is tirosh from the verb yarash, and is used thirty-eight 
times in the Old Testament.* It is associated with either | 
corn or oil, or with both, in all but four of the passages in 
which it is found, and always as a valuable product of the 
and. Gesenius holds that it is from yarash which signifies, 
1, “to seize, or get possession of ; and 2, 0 possess, or hold in 
possession ;” and that the liquor intended was “‘ new wine, so 
called because it gets possession of the brain, and inebriates.”’ 
Fiirst connects it with the second meaning of the same verb, 
“to possess,” and defines it “what is got from grapes or 
fruit; hence, mead, unfermented wine, sweet mead, the juice 
of the grape.” Field, in agreement with Bythner and Dr. 
Lees, thinks it was used to denote “the vine-fruit in its 
natural, solid state, and with special reference to its being the 
source and material of wine. “In no instance,” he says, 
‘“does it appear to have denoted the liquid product of the 
grape.” 

Let us examine the last of these explanations first. In 
support of the view that ¢#vosh was the grape-crop or vintage 


* Gen. 27: 28, 37; Nu. 18: 12 (13); Dent. 7: 13; 11: 14; 12:17; 14:23; 
18: 4; 28:51; 33:28; Jud.g:13; 2K.18:32; 2Chr. 31:5; 32:28; Neh. 
5: 11; 10:37, 40 (39); 13:5, 12; Ps. 4:7; Prov. 3: 10; Isa. 24: 7; 36:17; 62: 
8; 65:8; Jer. 31:12; Hos. 2:9, 10;2:19, 24; 4:11; 7:14; 9: 2; Joel. 1:10; 
Mic. 6:15; Hag. 1:11; Zech. 9: 17. : 
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untrodden, are urged the following considerations, (a) the 
habitual connection of this word with dagan (“ corn” or 
“grain”) instead of lechem (“‘bread”’), and with yitshar 

*‘oil”’-crop) instead of shemen (‘ oil” ready for use.) (b) 
The language of Micah 6:15: ‘‘ Thou shalt sow, but shalt 
not reap; thou shalt tread the olives, but shalt not anoint 
thee with oil; and the vintage, but shalt not drink the 
wine,” where fvosh is applied to the vintage trodden, and 
yayin to the, beverage drunk. (c) The fact, if it be a fact, 
that the noun literally means “‘ possession,” since this would 
be a more suitable name for the grape-crop than for the wine 
which constituted but a part of its value. If this view of the 
signification of ¢ivosh be correct, the use of the word has no 
important bearing for or against the theory of two wines. 
Its use only shows that the vine-crop was highly prized, 
chiefly for the wine of which it was the source and material, 
but does not show that two kinds of wine were made from it 
—one good and the other bad. For all our knowledge of 
the drink derived from tirosh we are referred to the meaning 
and use of the word yayin. 

But how is it if the second view of ¢irosh be adopted, 
viz.: that it signifies ‘mead, the unfermented juice of grapes.” 
The evidence in support of this view is by no means con- 
vincing. Yet there are two passages in which the “ vats” 
are said to “ overflow with tirosh” (Prov. 3: 10; Joel. 2: 24), 
proving that fresh grape-juice might be called ¢rosh, though 
not proving, according to the method of interpretation fol- 
lowed by defenders of the theory of two wines, that fermented 
grape-juice could not have been called by the same name. 
Two other passages are supposed to prove that /#rosh was a 
common drink, viz.: Jud. 9: 13, “Should I leave my Z#rosh, 
which cheereth God and man” (or, “‘ gods and men,”) and 
go to wave to and fro over the trees ?” and Isa. 62: 8, “‘ The 
sons of the stranger shall not drink thy ¢rosh, for which thou 
hast labored.” But in these texts the ¢irosh is thought of 
in relation either to the vine or to the vine-dresser ; it was 
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therefore natural to designate the liquor by a name applica- 
ble to it as new, whether it was drunk when fresh or was 
preserved for use afterwards. Farmers sometimes drink new 
cider, though rarely to any great extent before it begins “to 
work,” and they call it new cider a good while after it begins 
“to work.” If, however, we concede all that is claimed in 
respect to ¢irosh, that it was always unfermented, it will not 
help the argument for two kinds of wine called yayin. For 
if there was a drink, cured and preserved without fermenta- 
tion, called ¢évosh, why was it not used for the drink offer- 
ing? Or, if used, why was it not called by its distinctive 
name? And, if this was the wine beverage that was a bless- 
ing, why was the equivocal yayin employed so often to de- 
note the good gift? And further, if ¢2vosh was unfermented 
vine-liquor, preserved through the year and used freely as 
an innocent and luscious beverage, how can we account for 
the fact that the drinking of it is expressly mentioned only 
once in the whole Old Testament? Why should writers, 
whether law-givers or prophets, have been satisfied with an 
ambiguous word, when a definite and honorable one was at 
hand? This is a riddle for the advocates of the theory o 
two wines to guess. It is a marvel which grows as we look at 
it. That in an extensive literature which denounces drunken- 
ness and warns men against tarrying long at the wine, there 
is no passage which contrasts the alleged different kinds of 
wine, one of which was harmless and the other poisonous! 
That if t#vosh or asis really signified an unfermented grape- 
juice, wholesome and tasteful, approved by God and 
man, this drink is never commended under its distinctive 
name as a royal beverage in contrast to the fermented juice 
of grapes! How easy and natural it now is for men who 
advocate the theory of two kinds of wine to distinguish them 
perfectly! How impossible it appears to have been for the 
sacred writers to do this! How helplessly they resort to 
the same name, yayin, without epithet or qualification, when 
they speak of wine, either good or bad! But the marvel 
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disappears the instant we are willing to accept the plain fact 
that they knew of but one wine, the fermented juice of the 
grape, though there were several varieties of this, as new 
and old, sweet and sour, red and spiced, but all supposed to 
be harmless if used sparingly, and intoxicating if used freely. 
To return to the word before us: if it were alleged that tivosh 
was a generic term, signifying grape-juice in any and every 
condition, while yayim was a definite word, signifying the 
fermented juice of grapes, it would be far easier to reconcile 
the statement with the Hebrew Scriptures, than it is to 
reconcile with them the assertion that yayin is generic and 
tirosh specific. 

But what shall be said of the first explanation of “irosh, 
namely, that it signifies ‘“‘ mew wine, so called because it gets. 
possession of the brain, inebriates.” That tirosh, as used 
by the Jews, was sometimes inebriating, may be inferred (a) 
from the translation of this word into the septuagent by 
oinos, into the Latin version by vinum, and into the Syriac 
by chamro, and (b) from Hos. 4: 11, ‘‘ Whoredom and 
wine and new wine take away the understanding,” lit. “the 
heart.”” It does not seem very probable that the prophet 
would have associated a harmless drink with whoredom and 
wine, for though the latter may have been thought of as evil 
because used to excess, the former was altogether vile and 
sinful. Yet we are not disposed to build too confidentially 
on the most obvious meaning of a single text. It is possible 
to hold that ¢#vosh here denoted an article perfectly good in 
itself, but loved immoderately (as wealth may be loved), 
and therefore associated with whoredom and wine—especi- 
ally if wine was regarded as evil when, and only when, used 
to excess. This interpretation must, however, be considered 
somewhat forced. And it must also be remembered that the 
principal reason for believing ¢irosh to have been unfer- 
mented grape-juice, is the fact that it is so often associated 
with corn and oil as a blessing to Israel. On the whole, it 
may be said that ¢¢rosh was probably used to signify the wine 
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crop of the season, without reference to fermentation, and 
that the manner in which it is employed in the Old Testa- 
ment furnishes no evidence of its denoting a cured and pre- 
served mead, or must, potable and sweet during the year. It 
might, therefore, as well be left out of the discussion respect- 
ing the theory of two wines. Only if we knew that it always 
denoted unfermented grape-juice, that the translators of the 
Greek version were aware of this when they rendered it by 
oinos, and that they found or established a double sense of 
this Greek noun, could we draw from the Hebrew word an 
argument in support of the theory of two wines, one of them 
purely good and the other purely evil, yet called by the same 
mame. But neither of these conditions is certain enough to 
build upon. 

Passing now to the New Testament, we may /rst consider 
the words of Jesus Christ. On a certain occasion he spoke 
of the preservation of “new” and ‘old wine,” in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ Neither do men put new wine into old 
wine-skins: else the skins burst, and the wine is spilled, and 
the skins perish: but they put new wine into fresh wine- 
skins, and both are preserved.” (Matt.9: 17; Mr. 2: 22. 
Luke 5: 37). It is agreed that “new wine” (dtvov véov) 
here means unfermented grape-juice, or grape-juice in which 
the process of fermentation is not completed. And the 
question to be answered is this: Was the ‘new wine” put 
into ‘new skins” because they, being air-tight, would pre- 
vent fermentation? Or was it put into them because they, 
being comparatively strong and elastic, could bear without 
bursting the pressure of fermentation? The former explana- 
tion is given by advocates of the theory of two wines; 
and the latter by the great body of interpreters hitherto. 
Which is probably correct? Jesus uses the illustration in 
answering the question of John’s disciples, ‘Why do we 
and the Pharisees fast oft, but thy disciples fast not?” 

Reminding his questioners in the first place that his own 
presence as the bridegroom with the’ disciples prevented 
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them from mourning, though the time would come when 
they would fast because of his removal from them, Jesus 
then explains, by means of two illustrations, why his ques- 
tioners could not, like his disciples, live without fasting. (1) 
The manner in which one lives and acts is the garment which 
half reveals and half conceals his religion, and no man puts 
a piece of undressed cloth (the free, joyous life of my disci- 
ples) upon an old garment, (the law-fenced and scrupulously 
exact life of Judaism), for the two do not agree; that which 
is inserted shrinks when the garment is washed, and a worse 
rent ismade. (2) The outward and the inward must agree, 
must be adapted to each other: Men see this in their busi- 
ness; they do not put new wine into old skins. Neither can 
my gospel be put into the old manner of life; it is too free, 
expansive, joyous, to be held in the old forms of service; it 
would burst them, as new wine would burst old skins. In- 
deed, you who ask me this question do not really desire my 
religion, for you are accustomed to the legal system and are 
' satisfied with it. ‘No man, having drunk old wine 
desireth new; for he saith, The old is good” (Luke v. 39). 
Those trained in legalism naturally prefer it to freedom, those 
accustomed to the law of Moses naturally say, It is good. 
Only those who become as little children, entering freely 
upon a new spiritual life, can live after the gospel. The ob- 
ject of Christ in this illustration was not, then, to show how 
the gospel-spirit could be preserved pure, unchanged, but 
rather whyit could not live and move in the dry wine-skins of 
Judaism, whv it must burst through the forms of Pharisaic 
righteousness. Yet this aim of his teaching, so favorable to 
the common view of the reason for putting new wine into 
new wine-skins, does not seem to some conclusive. But 
is it not confirmed by Elihu’s words in Job 32: 18-20? “ For 
I am filled with words; the spirit within me constrains me. 
Behold, my breast is as wine that has no vent; like new 
bottles that are bursting! I will speak and be relieved !” 
This is Dr. Conant’s translation. The Revised version has 
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in the margin: ‘‘ Like new wine-skins which are ready to 
burst.” 

‘The comparison is with new wine-skins which, 
notwithstanding their strength and elasticity,’ says Dr. 
Conant, ‘are ready to burst.’ At all events one thing is 
particularly noteworthy in the language of Christ, namely, 
that unfermented or partially fermented grape-juice is called 
“new wine” (ofvoy véov), and so the passage furnishes no 
proof that ozvos alone ever signified unfermented juice of the 
grape. 

If, however, it was certain that Jesus thought of the 
fresh juice of grapes as put into new skins because these 
were air-tight and would wholly prevent fermentation, this 
would certainly show that the Jews of that period sometimes 
preserved the juice of grapes unfermented, and probably 
drank it in that form. 

Jesus also refers to himself on another occasion, as one 
who practiced noasceticism, and was at least accused of being 
a wine-drinker. ‘ John came neither eating nor drinking, 
and they say, He hath a demon. The Son of Man came 
eating and drinking, and they say, Behold, a glutton- 
eus man, and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners!” (Matt. 11: 19; Luke 7: 34.) From this language 
we must infer that Jesus ate and drank ordinary food and 
drink, including wine, though never to excess. But the pas- 
sage bears no testimony in favor of the common use of an 
unfermented wine among the Jews. Once more Jesus speaks 
of wine in his parable of the good Samaritan. But he merely 
represents this true-hearted man as “ pouring oil and wine” 
on the wounds of the sufferer; and we can only infer from 
the representation that wine was often applied as a medicine 
to wounds (See Luke 10: 34). 

Finally, Jesus speaks of “this fruit of the wine,” refer- 
ring to the cup which he gave the disciples when he instituted 
the holy supper (Matt. 26: 29; Mark 14: 25; Luke 22: 18). 
Undoubtedly this was ordinary wine mingled with water, 
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though in what proportions we are uncertain. The highest 
Jewish authorities authorize this statement. * 

But it is claimed that the expression used by Christ is 
comprehensive enough to include the unfermented juice of 
the grape, as well as ordinary wine, the fermented juice of 
grapes. Thusthe Homiletical Monthly, for Jan. 1887, in an- 
swer to the question: ‘‘ What shall I teach my people as to 
the drink proper for use in observing the Lord’s Supper ?” 
says : “Teach them that the Lord’s language in instituting 
the observance is remarkable for avoiding the word ‘ wine.’ 
He says: ‘This cup,’ ‘the fruit of the vine.’ His choice 
of expression, therefore, imposes no obligation to use fer- 
mented juice of the grape, that is, wine proper. Wine 
proper, probably, he himself with his disciples on that 
solemn first occasion did use. It is the precept, however, 
not the example,that is binding on us—or the example only, 
as interpreted by the precept,” etc. 

Such a claim might be admitted if the words “ fruit of 
the vine” were all that we have; for grapes, fresh or dried, 
new wine, old wine, mixed wine, vinegar of wine, might any 
of them be called “ fruit of the vine,” though grapes only 
are, strictly speaking, “fruit of the vine;” but Matthew re- 
ports the language of Jesus as being, “I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine,” and “ ¢hzs fruit of the 
vine” obviously means “ the fruit of the vine in this form,” 
just as “this cup” means, not a cup with something or 
other in it, but a cup with true wine in it, though it was 
probably wine mingled with water, It means really “‘ this 
liquor in the cup is (or signifies) my blood” not “any sort 
of liquor signifies my blood.” How closely such language 
ought to be pressed in obeying the command, “ This do, as 
oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me ” (1 Cor., 11: 25), 
every one must judge for himself. 


* The Babylonian Talmud is quoted as saying (Shabb. fol. 77, 1): ‘* Sharon 
wine is of famous report, with which they mix two parts of water.” Edersheim 
says that two parts of water and one of wine were used at the paschal supper. 
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Turning, secondly, to the writers of the New Testament, we 
find in Mark (15: 23) that “ wine mingled with myrrh” was 
offered to Jesus, as they were about to crucify him, “ but he 
received it not.” It was doubtless a stupefying potion, in- 
tended to diminish his suffering. Matthew calls the same 
(27: 34) thing ‘“ wine mingled with gall.” Very likely both 
myrrh and gall were added to the wine. 

But the most interesting, and at the same time perplex- 
ing passage is found in the fourth Gospel (2: 3, 9, 10, cf. 
4:46). For in this passage, according to the obvious prima 
JSacie sense of the narrative, Christ is said to have provided a 
superabundant supply of good wine for the people at a wed- 
ding. And this “ good wine” is compared by the master of 
the feast with that which was commonly brought on first, 
before the taste of the company had been affected by much 
drinking. From this it is natural to infer that good wine 
was a fermented liquor, by the free use of which the spirits 
would be raised and the senses rendered less fastidious. That 
it was unfermented grape juice is suggested by nothing in 
the narrative. In any other book we should understand 
“‘ the good wine ”’ here spoken of to have been intoxicating 
when drunk to excess, ' 

Leaving the Gospels, we encounter a new word uttered 
by mockers in the crowd at the Pentecost (Acts, 2: 13). For 
while, according to Luke, all were amazed at the speaking 
with tongues, and many said one to another, ‘‘ What mean- ~ 
eth this ?”” ‘Others mocking said, they are filled with new 
wine,” lit. “sweet wine” (yAedxouc). These words pre- 
suppose that the speech of the Apostles seemed to them 
incoherent, like the speech of men under the influence of 
strong drink. If “sweet wine” never produced an abnor- 
mal state and utterance, the mockery would have been irrel- 
evant and absurd. 

The language of Paul (in Rom. 14: 21), “It is good not 
‘to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do anything whereby 
' thy brother stumbleth,” appears to refer to flesh and wine 
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that had been offered to idols, and has no bearing on the 
question before us.’ His language in Ephesians 5: 18, 
“‘ And be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot,” is rightly 
interpreted as a warning against intemperance, the word 
“wherein” referring to the thought of ‘‘ being drunken with 
wine,” and not to the term “ wine.” In1 Timothy 3: 8 he 
says: ‘‘ Deacons in like manner must be grave, not double- 
tongued, nor given to much wine;” but this contains no 
hint of two sorts of wine, fermented and unfermented; it is 
a text for temperance, though not, on the face of it at least,. 
for entire abstinence. In 1 Timothy 5: 23 he exhorts Tim- 
othy in these words: “ Be no longer a drinker of water,,. 
but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often 
infirmities,” which proves that he believed a little wine whole- 
some under certain conditions. And in Titus 2: 3 he in- 
structs Titus to teach that ‘“‘ aged women be reverent in de- 
meanor, not slanderous nor enslaved to much wine,’”’ where 
temperance rather than strict abstinence from wine is en- 
joined. 

In the book of Revelation John is represented as hear- 
ing a voice in the midst of the four living creatures saying, 
“A measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures of 
barley for a penny ; and the oil and the wine hurt thou not.” 
In 14: 8; 17:2; 18:3, Babylonthegreatis described as ‘“‘mak- 
ing all the nations drink of the wine of the wrath of her fornica- 
tion,” and in 14: 10, and 16: 19 “‘the wine of the wrath of 
God,”-and “the cup of the wine of the fierceness of his- 
wrath,” are spoken of. But in 18:13 ‘cinnamon, and 
spice, and incense, and ointment, and frankincense, and wine,,. 
and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and cattle, and sheep,” 
are enumerated together, as articles of merchandise, all of. 
them apparently good, though associated with things evil in: 
the hands of worldly men. 

In 1 Timothy 3: 3 Paul writes that ‘the bishop must 
be” one who is “ not given to wine” (C. V.), or “no 
brawler” (R. V.). The Greek word is paroinos (xdpowvos), 
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meaning literally dy-wine or near-wine, that is, ‘‘one who 
sits long at his wine” (Thayer), who -is, in fact, a wine- 
fellow. And, as social wine-drinking tends to noise, blus- 
ter, and dispute, “a brawler” comes to be the secondary 
sense of the word. This secondary meaning was, I pre- 
sume, adopted by the Revisers because of its closer relation 
to the idea of the next words, “no striker,” and (perhaps) 
because of the provision already made in the word “ tem- 
perate”’ (ygdicov) for shunning the improper use of wine. 
But whatever be the right translation of the expression be- 
fore us, oinos, in this compound word, signifies clearly a fer- 
mented, inebriating drink. In Titus 1: 7 the same word in 
the same connection is repeated, and the rendering of the 
C. V. is again “not given to wine,” while that of the R. V. 
is “no brawler.” 

Another compound with oimos occurs in 1 Peter 4: 3 
(viz., oevopduytacc), translated “ excess of wine” (C. V.), 
and “ winebibbings” (R. V.). The latter recognizes the 
plural form of the Greek word, which is an improvement. 
The noun is formed from ofvoc, wine, giiw, to overflow. 
Oinophlux is translated by Liddell and Scott “ given to 
drinking, drunken.” There can be no reasonable doubt as 
to the character of the wine referred to by Peter, when he 
says in this passage: ‘‘ For the time past may suffice to have 
wrought the desires of the Gentiles, and to have walked in 
lasciviousness, lusts, winebibbings, revellings, carousings, and 
abominable idolatries.” 

Though the word oinos does not appear in 1 Cor. 11: 21, 
there can be no ground for doubt that it is implied. For 
even if we assume that Paul is referring to what took place 
at the lovefeast before the holy supper, the words, ‘‘one is 
hungry and another is drunken,” throw light on the prob- 
able character of the wine used in the supper itself. But 
here we meet the assertion that in this passage the verb 
methut (uedvec) means “is surfeited.” For this verb, it is 
argued, is here plainly contrasted with peina (zea), which is 
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correctly rendered “is hungry.” The antithesis, therefore, 
requires the former to be understood in the generic sense of 
“ surfeited,” not in the narrow sense of “drunken ” (Field, 
Oinos, p. 60). But what if drunkenness and hunger are 
spoken of as two evils which ought not to exist in a love- 
feast? Paul seems to have been dealing with the actual, 
not the ideal. And it is easy to believe that the wealthy 
members of the church drank too much wine, though they 
did not eat to excess, and that the poor were allowed to go 
hungry. We submit that there is no reason to insist upon 
a perfect antithesis in'dealing with facts. Rhetoric is a sec- 
ondary matter. And, Mr. Field being judge, the ordinary 
signification of methuein isto be drunken. Liddell and Scott 
define it, 1, ‘‘ to be drunken with wine,” then, in Pindar and 
Attic writers, “to be drenched or soaked with, steeped in, 
any liquid;” 2, “ metaphorically to be drunken or intox- 
icated with passion, pride, etc., zAyyat¢ psfbwy, drunken (i. e., 
stupefied) with blows. So also with food.” But this met- 
aphorical use is very rare,and never to be assumed unless 
the material, as passion, food, or blows, is expressed. 

At this point we must close our examination of the Bible 
with regard to the claim that yayin and oinos are generic 
words, applied by the sacred writers with equal propriety 
and almost equal frequency to two kinds of grape-juice, one 
unfermented and wholesome, and the other fermented and 
injurious. That claim we must reject as unsupported by any 
solid evidence. It is not for us to dictate to the inspired 
prophets and poets what they should say on the matter of 
wine-drinking. If they solemnly ard continually protest 
against drunkenness, and it is found that such wine as men 
now drink is always injurious to health and destructive of 
self-control, so that drunkenness is apt to result from the 
most cautious use of it, then entire abstinence is a duty. If 
they teach us to have regard to the welfare of our fellows 
and to deny ourselves a luxury or pleasure for their benefit, 
we must abstain from wine as a beverage in case our use of 
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it would lead them into peril. If they teach us to have a 
tender regard for the consciences of our brethren, who may 
believe that total abstinence is a duty, but might be 
tempted by our example to drink, we should perhaps refrain 
for their sakes. If they require us to love our neighbor as 
ourself, and we are convinced that wine-drinking is and must 
be a great evil in modern society, we surely ought to abstain 
from the practice. If they leave us free to drink no wine, 
unless it be at the holy supper, and in remembrance of the 
Lord’s death, we need not hesitate to follow the narrow way 
of total abstinence for the good of all. But when the morbid 
consciences of good men summon us to impeach the Lord’s 
wisdom, or to tamper with evidence for the sake of saying 
that “ the fruit of the vine,” used by him, was unfermented 
grape-juice, it is time to pause and consider whether our own 
consciences have not some right to be heard. When ardent 
men profanelysay that if Jesus used wine having alcohol in it 
he was unworthy of a place in one of our churches, it is time 
to protest against the short-sighted omniscience of modern 
reformers. The ‘“ good wine” of Palestine in the time of 
Christ was not the drugged and fortified liquor which passes 
for wine in our day. 

The subject of this paper does not embrace an examina- 
tion of extra-biblical evidence bearing upon the question 
discussed. But the writer may be allowed to say that in a 
pretty thorough study of Philo, Justin Martyr, and Pseudo 
Justin, Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, 
Jerome, Augustine, Chryostom, and Thomas Aquinas, in so 
far as they speak of wine, he has discovered no traces of the 
use of oinos or vinum alone to denote unfermented grape- 
juice, but abundant evidence that they all considered wine a 
liquor that would intoxicate when drunk freely enough, and 
that would exhilarate when drunk moderately. He has also 
found abundant evidence that many of the Christian Fathers 
were strenuous advocates of a most sparing use of wine, the 
young being urged to abstain wholly from it as a beverage, 
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and especially young women, and the old to resort to it with 
the utmost caution. And he has found all these Fathers 
who treat the matter at all insisting upon the use of wine 
mingled with water at the Lord’s table, but in no case sug- 
gesting that unfermented grape-juice, or juice freshly pressed 
from grapes, would be suitable. 
ALVAH HOVEY. 
Newton Theological Institution. 
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II. 
THE HISTORICAL RESULTS OF THE GOSPEL. 


PHASES of doubt, multiform as the vicissitudes of human 
experience, have evoked from the defenders of the divine 
origin of the Gospel evidences that are equally multiform. 
Since the time of Kant the historical method of investigation 
has been pre-eminent. At present the attacks upon the 
Gospel’s supernatural character are nowhere stronger than 
where they are based upon the comparative science of 
religions. 

It will be the work of the Christian apologists of the 
future to vindicate the divine origin of the Gospel by argu- 
ments drawn from historical investigations and comparisons 
of the different religions of mankind. The historical results 
of the Gospel must be shown to differ from the historical re- 
sults of other religions not simply in degree but also in hind. 
These results make up the record of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is human life in all those phases where it is influenced 
and dominated by the Spirit of Christ and the contents of 
the Gospel. Its development has been continuous. Not- 
withstanding the influence of many sources of corruption, 
and of various seasons of apparent ebb, it has continually 
rejuvenated itself and retained a vigorous vitality. This is 
no ordinary proof of its divine origin, and it belongs to no 
other religion. : 

The judgment of the world must be by the test that Jesus 
gave as the basis of judgment, “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” If the centuries have not left records of progress 
wherever the Gospel has been received and applied, the ad- 
vantage in the argument is for the unbeliever. If even 
«eligious pessimists are right, skeptics are not wrong. 
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But we must not forget that when there is a sun he who 
stands in the shadows does so because he has not kept pace 
with the sun. That heavenly body is not at afternoon where 
it was at morning. The morning shadows do not dis- 
prove the noonday glory nor the more meilow glows of 
even-tide. From the historian’s standpoint he must see so 
much of the day as has passed, both its sunshine and its 
shadows. He must know what shadows are. Even a divine 
Gospel can be held “in unrighteousness by ungodly men ”’ 
and an eclipse be the result. What we want are broad, 
comprehensive, intelligent views. The comparison of one 
decade, or one century, or one country with another is not 
enough. The fair and sufficient view is the one all along 
the line. 

Those who have taken this view with a spirit of frank 
inquiry, now admit that “ the Christian religion is the highest 
and most perfect development to which the religious spirit of 
man has yet reached.” But this is notenough. The Chris- 
tian apologist has not yet gained an undisputed victory. 
Forced to give way here, the hostile critic now fortifies him- 
self behind the claim that only the superiority but not the 
divine origin of the Gospel is proved. A difference in degree 
of development is admitted ; a difference in kind of develop- 
ment is denied. 

What can be done with this denial? It necessitates 
more thorough investigations into and comparisons between 
the world’s different religions ; not so much as to their doc- 
trines and statistics, but rather as to their practical results. 

The books of such apologists as C. H. Hardwick, F. D. 
Maurice, and H. H. Millman, and the statistics of such in- 
vestigators as Daniel Dorchester, have opened the way for 
the coming apologist who shall fairly meet this denial, but 
to him shall belong the joy of going yet farther on, and 
showing that it is not only a better way but a different kind 
of way than any other religion has yet produced. 

Features of resemblance must be more thoroughly éxam- 
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ined, and such as are true need not be ignored. We can and 
should welcome them as spiritual heritages from the cradle 
of the human race that even apostasy has been unable to 
efface. In the light of the scientific as well as theological 
doctrine of the unity of the race, such resemblances will 
unite in testimony for the divine origin of that religion in 
which the largest number of them will best and most nat- 
urally cohere, It is a favorite, if not always logical, method 
some critics have to place all religions upon the same level 
as to origin, if perchance they find points of correspondency 
in all. They are not, however, so fond of continuing their 
investigations to the last conclusions, for the fact is then dis- 
covered that the Gospel includes all these fragments of truth 
found in other religions, and that even in combination they 
fail to give an equivalent for its contents. 

In asking whether there is a difference in kind as well as 
in degree between the results of the Gospel and the results of 
other religions, we are under no obligation to consider such 
religions as are already dead, or, by general consent, are 
dying. Their death or decline prove, beyond question, their 
human origin. Not many others remain. 

But can the honest critic see no difference of kind when 
he turns from the results of Christianity to those of Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, or any of the few other “isms” that con- 
tinue to have great followings ? 

With the present means for knowledge and comparisons, 
he is very short-sighted if he cannot. If the unbeliever’s 
theory is true, when these rival religions come into conflict, 
the superior should merely improve the inferior instead of 
displace it. Hindu converts to Christianity should add the 
new to the old, and thus secure a higher degree of religion; 
but, as a matter of fact, the process is substitution, not addi- 
tion. The result for them is that they have not onlya better, 
but a different kind of religion. 

Again, by this same theory, there should be stages in the 
development of Christianity, lower stages, of course, that 
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would correspond to higher stages in inferior religions. Its 
infancy, too, should be far inferior to their manhood. These 
are fair tests of this theory. Will the skeptics abide by the 
results of applying the test ? 

In addition to this, our critics, if they will, may discover 
in other religions germs of degeneracy due to the very 
nature of such religions. He will search in vain for them in 
the Gospel and its legitimate results. The realizations and 
conceptions of the Gospel are as effects to causes. It claims 
to be for all men, and wherever men receive it they find this 
claim fulfilled. It indissolubly welds its doctrines, ethics 
and practices, and he who is true in one is true in all. Since 
its ‘‘ Great Commission” was given until now it has never 
faltered in these claims nor in their realizations. 

Not by what man deems powerful, but by its own inherent 
life and intrinsic worth the Gospel “has subjugated, step by 
step, the first, the mightiest, the most highly gifted nations; 
and, although, in some localities the march of conquest has 
receded and some vantage ground been lost, the course of 
Christianity has been, on the whole, triumphant and progres- 
sive.” Age but adds to its supernatural vigor, its indefinite 
expansibility, and its remarkable adaptibility. He is a timid 
prophet who hesitates to predict that the Gospel is the agent 
in God's hands that will regenerate sinful humanity. 

When we review its legitimate, historical results, we see 
no germs of degeneracy nor indefinite results. Here are, 
rather, more and more positive forms, more lucid and scien- 
tific statements of belief, more practical relations and appli- 
cations, more, constructive theology, and greater intelligence 
in faith. Here is more emphasis upon the material part of 
man as wedded to his spirit, and with it to be redeemed at the 
coming of our Lord. We see sloughing off those excresences. 
of foreign origin. They go out from the Gospel because 
they are not of the Gospel. They are what have furnished 
many of the supposed resemblances between Christianity and 
other religions. Their ephemeral life shows them to be no 
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legitimate offspring of the Gospel. This self-cleansing, 
recuperative power Christianity has had since its first traitor 
hung himself, and herein it differs from all its rivals. It has 
not had ‘another Gospel” in any generation. Human 
theologies have changed, errors of interpretation have been 
corrected, but the Gospel is the same “ yesterday, to-day 
and forever.’’ The measure of man’s light has lengthened, 
the knowledge of his destiny is more certain and explicit, but 
the steps whereby all such conclusions have been reached 
have been taken in, never contrary to the Gospel paths. 
Where there have been, in other religions, fluctuations, dis- 
continuity and retrogression, there have been in Christianity, 
as the valid exponent of the Gospel, stability, development, 
progress. Because other religions have come from human 
brains and hearts, they have changed with the advance or 
retreat of intellectual culture, and with the variations of human 
temperaments. Because the Gospel has come from an un- 
changeable Being, and is based upon relations between Him 
and man that never change, it knows no change. 

Christianity has fulfilled all true anticipations of Judaism. 
The Christ of one inherits the royalty of the Shiloh of the 
other. Gentiles have come to His light. Those who are 
His are Abraham’s seed and heirs, according to the promise. 
Other religions have been and are unable to rectify the 
infatuations of the human spirit, to cancel human guilt, or to 
meet the soul’s highest needs. At their best, the authors of 
such religions have found only some fragmentary truths. 
Even these they have been unable to so place that they shall 
bear their proper relation to each other, nor can they bind 
them together in a definite, logical body of belief. The 
Gospel presents the whole truth. It solves the problem of 
the world’s needs and hopes. Even the rationalist must 
here confess a difference in kind as well as in degree as to 
results. 

He who is the author of the human soul must be the 
author of the only religion that furnishes what must ever 
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be regarded, even from “‘a rational point of view, the only 
perfect solution of the problem of the soul.” 

Is it any marvel that such a religion has made such a 
record ? Its first century closed with five hundred thousand 
converts, and in the fifth century there were fifteen millions. 
A decade of centuries later and the fifteen had grown to one 
hundred millions. Only three hundred more years and this 
enormous number was doubled. ‘ But,” says our critic, 
“now Christianity is dying out.” Does he prove this by 
the fact that the last eighty-six years have doubled what 
was Christianity’s numerical strength in 1800? Two hun- 
dred millions was the number then, now it is more than 
four hundred millions, sixteen millions more. 

Then our critic shifts his base of attack and says, “at 
least the type of piety is retrograding.’”’ We answer with 
the reminder that piety is always the foreground in a view of 
which the background is the world’s morality. We admit 
that the contrast is less to-day than in other days, but what 
makes it less? The transforming power of the Gospel that 
has shaded the world’s morality in lighter hues. 

The foreground has not darkened, it is the background 
that is growing lighter. Success, not defeat, has lessened 
the contrast. We must remember, too, that to-day true piety’ 
is eminently practical. It is so interwoven with daily life 
among men that it does not stand in bold relief as in her- 
mitic and monastic times. Perhaps it is less sanctimonious 
-and less exclusive. Probably it does show less of selfish 
pride, but it is all the more genuine and worthy of respect, 
confidence and emulation. There are indeed hypocrites; an 
antinomian spirit is in some; not all true believers have out- 
grown certain apostolic follies; but where is the light that 
has no penumbra? Eclipses only the more surely prove the 
genuineness of the sun. 

The lines of inquiry suggested in this paper lead to broad 
fields for investigation. There are mines of statistics that 
must be yet farther opened. It is true that mathematics 
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can never calculate Gospel results in human souls, but it can 
give fairly definite ideas of the crystallization of the Gospel 
into organic forms, and of its external progress, together with 
its relative importance and prospects. Then, too, the 
statistics of Christianity imply subjective forces and spiritual 
ideas that cannot well be measured in any other way. From 
statistics we may pass to the progress of morals as influenced 
by the Gospel. In its teachings are rooted the virtues of 
Christianity. 

These virtues have had, in different ages, a varying order 
and prominence assigned to them. Especially has this been 
true as to the methods of their manifestations, but that type 
or those types of perfect morality, in every age of the 
church’s history, that are rudimentary, are traceable to 
Gospel influences. Other influences may have more or less 
to do with their subordinate peculiarities, but their life and 
their ultimate fruit is a concrete Christianity upheld‘ by the 
public sentiment, customs, laws, and institutions of civilized 
society. The ideals of the Gospel have been the motive 
powers making moral progress possible. 

From the moral we pass to the spiritual results of the 
Gospel. The great revivals and reformations of Luther, 
Wesley, Knox, Edwards and others, are themes for study. 
Missions, ancient and modern, are among these results. Be- 
ginning with the journeys of Paul and the conversion of the 
Roman Empire, there is an almost uninterrupted line of 
march, and the investigation of causes and effects will be ' 
continuous down to present records, which tell us that the 
war is carried into Africa, and the campaign is under way 
for Upper Burmah. Modern revivals also demand careful 
study in their relation to other important spiritual results 
of the Gospel in the nineteenth century. 

In all these researches we will learn that everywhere 
human inventions, morbid foilies, and incrustated barnacles 
have shown themselves. They have been as diverse as the 
tendencies of their respective times and as fleeting. But, 
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while this is true, we will also learn that the great vital forces 
underlying these spiritual movements have pulsated with the 
life of the Gospel, and drawn their inspiration from the 
power and presence of the Christ of the Gospel. How dif- 
ferent all this is in its primal nature from all progress made 
by all other religions. 

We come now to feel that degrees of comparison are al- 
most inconceivable. What we find are contrasts of nature. 
Then we are brought face to face with the question: Whence 
came this religion, presented by Jesus to the world, and 
producing such results? If it came from God all is plain. 
Does any other supposition make it plain? Does not any 
other supposition raise more difficulties than it lays? Jesus 
said that His Gospel was from God. If it had any other 
origin Jesus must have been an impostor or insane. Here, 
then, is the unbeliever’s problem: he must adjust certain 
propositions to certain historical results. The propositions 
are that the Gospel is not of divine origin; that Jesus is 
either a myth, or a deceiver, or self deceived; that no 
miracles have been worked, nor prophecies uttered or ful- 
filled; that the character of Jesus is the creation of minds 
that propagated falsehoods and died forthem. Now let these 
propositions be adjusted to the fact that out of this chaos of 
sin, negations, and contradictions, have come the statistical, 
moral, and spiritual results of Christianity, and the personal 
faith of Christians. He who relishes the task may take it. 

Surely the believer’s is the better part. To find the cause 
commensurate with the effect, he has but to believe that 
Jesus was whom He said He was, His Gospel whence He 
said it was, and the results what He said they would be. 
The Christian’s problem is not the adjustment of contradic- 
tions, but of a divine Gospel to a human soul. Even for him 
a mystery remaineth, but it is ‘the mystery of lawless- 
ness.” This mystery worked in Paul’s day. It works in 
our day. But it shall be revealed by the Lord Jesus, who 
“shall slay with the breath of His mouth, and bring to 
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nought by the manifestation of His coming.” When He 
comes He shall be seen by all those who cherish the “deceit 
of unrighteousness,” those who “ are perishing because they 
received not the love of the truth that they might be 
saved.” 

“ And for this cause God sent them a working of error 
that they should believe a lie: that they all might be 
judged who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in un- 
righteousness.” But the believer ‘‘ God chose from the be- 
ginning unto salvation in sanctification of the Spirit and be- 
lief of the truth; whereunto He called you through our 
Gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. So then, brethren, stand fast and hold the traditions 
which ye were taught. * * * Finally, brethren, pray for us, 
that the word ofthe Lord may run and be glorified * * and 
that we may be delivered from unreasonable and evil men; 
for all have not faith.” 

WILLIAM A. STANTON. 
Mllinois. 
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III. 
ALEXANDER CARSON. 


THIs distinguished man was born in 1776 near Stewarts- 
town, County Tyrone, Ireland. He was of Scotch-Irish 
stock. His father, William Carson, a prosperous farmer, 
gladly gave him all the advantages of a good education, 
while his mother was a later Eunice, and he her Timothy. 

At eighteen he entered the University of Glasgow, and 
began to lay the foundation of that marvellous erudition for 
which he afterwards became famous. At Glasgow his close 
application often taxed his powers to the point of exhaustion, 
and but for the restoring influence of vacations at home, 
where he rested under a mother’s loving care, he would have 


broken under the strain. His insatiable thirst for knowledge 
made him a marvel to his fellows. He devoured books with 


avidity, luxuriating in the libraries of the University like an 
ox in fat pastures, and drinking deeply of every well of 
knowledge. Nor did he put the treasures of wisdom which 
he gathered into a bag with holes, but laid them up in the 
storehouse of a faithful memory. He graduated with the 
highest honors and the brightest hopes. A Christian from 
his boyhood, and a Presbyterian by education, Carson had 
pursued his studies with a view to the gospel ministry. A 
field of labor was ready for him. The Presbyterian Church 
of Tubbermore, one of the oldest and best of the rural 
churches of North Ireland, gave him its call, which he 
accepted. The young pastor gained recognition almost at 
once as a man of distinguished ability, and his influence 
rapidly extended. The place he occupied was obscure 
compared with the conspicuous pulpits of the great cities, 
but the man could not be hid; this newly kindled light was 
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put under a bushel, but it set the bushel on fire! Notwith- 
standing his youth the general Synod of Ulster elected him 
moderator. His marriage occurred within a year after his 
settlement as pastor. Mrs. Carson was a woman of rare 
excellence ; her character was such a combination of virtues 
that of all women she seemed the best fitted to be a helpmeet 
for him; and had she, like Eve, been taken from her husband’s 
side, she could not have been more truly his other self. 

Carson’s career therefore opened auspiciously; all men 
looked upon him favorably ; and before him were the fairest 
prospects of rapid promotion to the highest honors in the 
gift of a great denomination. But God purposed other 
things for him. The time soon came when under constraint 
of conscience he counted what things were gain to him but 
loss for Christ ! God called him from the Church of his fathers 
to be a witness for the truth, and a defender of the faith as 
it had once for all been given to the saints. 

The first five years of his ministry passed in unbroken 
peace. One thing, however, had already become an inward 
grief to him, and that was the carnality of his people; they 
were Christians nominally ; they had a form of godliness ac- 
cording to the standardsof Presbyterianism; but many of them 
lacked its vital spiritual power. He labored hard to inculcate 
a truer godliness, but with indifferent success; for the evil 
lay too deep to be reached by his exhortations, entreaties, or 
rebukes ; jt arose from the unregenerated condition of the 
hearts of those who were accounted Christians. His failure 
to reform his church, together with the fact that he saw the 
other Presbyterian Churches of Ireland in the same condition 
as his own, caused him great distress of mind, and drove him 
to the word of God for counsel, and to prayer for comfort. 
For two years or more his mind was agitated as to his duty. 
From his study of the Scriptures be came convinced that the 
Apostolic Churches were intended to be permanent models, 
while his acquaintance with the churches of his denomination 
made it evident to him that they were not conformed to those 
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patterns either in membership or government. Yet he 
proceeded with caution, as dreading whither his investigation 
would lead him. His every worldly interest was at stake on 
his decision ; he could not afford for a trifling difference to 
break loose from all he held dear, and forfeit his present 
support and prospective advantages. A full conviction was 
at length reached that the Presbyterian form of church 
government was unscriptural; he saw therefore but one 
course open to him, and that was to separate himself from 
the denomination. Despite the dreadful pang it cost him, 
he did it, and formally withdrew from the General Synod of 
Ulster; and with a faith equal to Abraham’s, “ he went out, 
not knowing whither he went.” In his “ Reasons for 
Separating ” he said, “I have largely and leisurely examined 
the original nature and present state of that church in which 
I was educated, and in which I have for some years acted as 
a minister. I have examined and am convinced that both in 
plan and administration it is contrary to the Word of God. 
It must appear to every man of candor that I could have 
no interest in deciding as I have done. Every interest of a 
worldly nature was surely on the other side. The day I gave 
up my connection with the General Synod, I gave up all 
that the world esteems; I sacrificed not only my prospects 
in life, and my respectability in the world, but every settled 
way of support.” It is not easy for us to realize the full 
amount of spiritual heroism which this step cost him, for in 
our day changes of denomination are frequent, and seldom 
entail such sacrifices, being often made without loss of caste 
orincome. But Carson’s withdrawal cost him the regard 
of many friends and relatives who never forgave him ; it cost 
all his support as a pastor, including the royal pension of 
five hundred dollars a year to which he was entitled as a 
Presbyterian minister; and it cost him all his chances of 
preferment, and necessitated his foregoing high college 
honors, such as the Greek professorship in the University 
of Glasgow, and the chair of Moral Philosophy in the Royal 
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College of Belfast. And yet for Christ's sake he left denom- 
ination and friends, and went forth to Christ without the 
gate bearing his reproach. To him the question of the - 
hymn came with painful literalness :— 


‘** And must I part with all I have, my dearest Lord, for thee ?’’ 
But he answered it without flinching :— 


** Yes, letit go! One look from thee will more than make amends 
For all the losses I sustain, of credit, riches, friends.” 

His duty to his family was often urged as a reason why 
he should’ remain in the Synod ; but he answered: “ If I can- 
not trust my family upon God how will I trust Him with my 
soul? * * * I must either renounce the sixth chapter of 
Matthew, or I must do my duty, and trust myself and family 
to him who feeds the fowls of the air and clothes the lilies of 
the field.” In this soul-trying hour his wife strengthened his 
hands in God by displaying a faith equal to his own. When 
her own father tried to shake her steadfastness by depicting 
the hunger and cold and nakedness certain to come upon 
them, she answered, ‘‘ Father, the God who feeds the little 
ravens will not let the little Carsons starve.” : 

An additional reason which Carson assigned for his with- 
drawal from the Presbytery was, that he might regain his 
Christian liberty: ‘‘I cannot be a member of the General 
Synod without renouncing my Christian liberty, and sub- 
mitting my conscience to be ruled and lorded over by man. 
I am not allowed to be directed by my conscience in the 
service of my Master. I must not act on my own conviction 
of what is right and wrong, but according to the caprice of 
others ; nay, of those whom I esteem the decided enemies 
of the Lord Jesus.” - To such spiritual domination he would 
not submit. His withdrawal, which occurred in 1805, in the 
seventh year of his ministry, threw his flock into violent 
agitation. A part sided with him and approved his course ; 
but many were unwilling to give up the doctrines, traditions, 
and temporal advantages of their denomination. On that 
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memorable Lord’s Day when he announced his decision to 
his church a violent conflict threatened ; but he held back 
the storm until he had spoken his last word, and then with 
thoughts of charity for all, he passed through the midst of 
them, and left the house. A deacon whose heart clave to 
him caught up the pulpit Bible exclaiming, ‘‘ Let all who are 
for God and the Bible follow me,” and hastened after him. 
The larger part of the congregation followed, and gathered 
around their pastor on the green, where, under the open sky, 
he preached with fervid earnestness, urging them to have 
faith in God. The adherents of Carson unwilling to be de- 
prived of their meeting-house by a turbulent minority, 
instituted a suit to recover possession, and won their case. 
But the opposition refused to yield, and declared their in- 
tention of retaining the property until ejected by force. 
The resort to force Carson would not allow, but refused ever 
to preach in the house again unless he were accorded peace- 
able possession. This was never given. Carson now set 
about organizing a church according to his ideas of New 
Testament faith and order. The form adopted was very 
similar to what we call Congregational, and the church met 
for the first time in its corporate capacity in May 1807, with 
sixteen constituent members. That such a church in that 
locality would appear singular, and stand alone without 
honor, endowment, or fellowship among the great establish- 
ments of Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, like a lone star 
twinkling among the great constellations— this concerned 
him not at all, he cared only to be right! One great step 
forward had been taken, but Alexander Carson had not yet 
reached an ultimate Gospel position. He had set himself 
right on church government and order; but he was still 
wrong, although unconscious of it, in his doctrine and prac- 
tice of Baptism. As to this ordinance he still followed the 
traditions of men, having never as yet critically examined 
the Scriptures on the subject. His attention was now direc- 
ted to this matter in an altogether providential way. 
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At that time Paedobaptism prevailed all but universally in 
Ireland, and the Baptists as a denomination had scarcely an 
existence. But in Scotland it had pleased God to bring 
those distinguished brothers James and Robert Haldane to 
the knowledge of the truth, and they had become Baptists, 
and in their zeal for the truth had sent out a number of 
Baptist missionaries. One of these Scotch missionaries came 
into the vicinity of Tubbermore, and by his earnest exposi- 
tion of the truth roused up public interest, and made con- 
verts, some of whom were from Carson’s flock. At the 
solicitation of his members Carson undertook to refute this 
Baptist disturber of the peace of Zion. He expected an 
easy task. As he afterwards remarked to his pupil Moore: 
“T thought that I could demolish the arguments of that 
Baptist as easily as you could crush a fly.” He set about 
the study of the Bible testimony on the subject of baptism 
with thorough-going earnestness, searching the Scriptures 
from end to end. But his was a candid mind; he read his 
Bible fairly, more desirous to learn the truth than to prove 
his own opinions. It came about therefore that as he studied 
what the Bible teaches about baptism he became aware of a 
great change taking place in his own views on the subject. 
The inspired witnesses upon whose testimony he had relied 
to establish his case all gave their voices against him. At 
length it became fully evident that what he had all his life- 
time accepted and taught had really no support in the New 
Testament. He and his brethren were wrong, and the 
Baptists were right. Ah, how humbling to human pride is 
such a conviction! How hard for the shepherd to acknowl- 
edge he has been leading the flock astray! What will Carson 
do now? Will he disobey conscience? Not he; he never 
flinched from duty! He resolved to meet the responsibility 
of the hour in the fear of God. Friends might be scandalized, 
and enemies might revile, but since the Word of God taught 
believer's baptism, he would be henceforth a Baptist. A 
striking scene marked the crisis of his quest for truth. It is 
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Saturday night in the manse; his studies are ended, his 
course is determined ; bending over the hearth he stirs the 
smouldering peat into a bright blaze, and then heaps thereon 
every leaf of his labored arguments for pedobaptism, and 
smiles to see them burn! That was a noble holocaust on the 
altar of truth. The fire upon that hearth burned up not 
only the notes of his discarded arguments, but also all his 
remaining attachment for the forms and traditions of a 
secularized church. To his wife’s look of surprise he ans- 
wered, “Infant baptism has no foundation in the word of 
God.” 

The nextday a great congregation gathered to hear the 
promised exposition of his views. The popular interest was 
intense, but as yet no one outside of his family knew of the 
change in his views. Amazement therefore filled all minds 
when Carson boldly avowed himself a convert to the Baptists. 
By many this new departure was received with still greater 
disfavor than his withdrawal from the Presbytery ; some who 
had hitherto stood by him now parted company with him ; 
the rancour of his enemies was stirred anew, and the estrange- 
ment of friends confirmed. But none of these things moved 
him; he counted it a small matter to be judged of any man’s 
judgment. There was no schism in the church; the pastor 
faithfully presented the teachings of the New Testament on 
the subject of baptism, and the majority of his people em- 
braced them. Yet. from the nature of the case this change 
took place gradually ; conviction of Christian duty cannot be 
forced, nor effected by popular vote, or the alteration of 
articles of faith. It requires first the demonstration of the 
truth, and then time for the power of the truth to affect the 
mind. Thus in the providence of God a pastor and well nigh 
his whole church were brought to understand and accept 
the true Scriptural doctrine of baptism. The influence of 
that event has been widely felt, for that church in Tubber- 
more became a mother of churches, and a centre of far-reach- 
ing activities; her members have carried with them to all 
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parts of the world her Apostolic faith and zeal, while still 
the fire of spiritual worship burns brightly on her own altar. 
The want of a meeting-house was sorely felt by Carson’s 
congregation ; there were no public halls which they could 
hire, and the people were too poor to furnish the cost of 
building, and so it happened that nine years passed before 
this people had a house of worship. Meanwhile they met as 
best they could in summer in the open air, and in winter in 
some house or barn. But at last they gathered the means 
to erect the frame of a meeting-house. The tablet bears 
date 1814. The building was rude but substantial, and 
capable of admitting five hundred ; and in all our land there 
gathers not in any costly temple a happier or more thankful 
congregation than that which worshipped in the unadorned 
Baptist meeting-house in Tubbermore. This rude building 
was twice afterwards enlarged by the addition of wings and 
galleries, so that its capacity was greatly increased. And 
here Carson preached for thirty years and gathered a church 
of five hundred members, and a congregation of a thousand 
souls. This to one who knows the difficulties which beset 
him must seem an achievement truly marvellous. The 
population was made up of Romanists, Presbyterians, and 
Episcopalians, so that as a Baptist he was opposed by the 
deep-seated prejudice of the whole community. He had to 
make a place for himself, and then maintain himself in it 
against general opposition. That he did it, and from a 
nucleus of sixteen, on the basis of a regenerated membership, 
built up a church of five hundred members, is proof of his 
eminent ability as pastor and preacher. Every Sabbath saw 
his meeting-house crowded to its utmost capacity; galleries, 
aisles, windows, doors, and porches were all filled with eager 
listeners, some of whom came long distances to hear him. 
His popularity was not sudden, but growing and sustained 
to the end of his life. The hold which he gained upon the 
respect and affection of his people was wonderful. He was 
listened to as an oracle, obeyed as a shepherd, and loved as 
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a father. He fully returned his people’s love, they were his 
joy and crown; for many of them he had travailed in pain 
until Christ had been formed in their hearts, and he labored 
to present every man perfect before Christ. Many oppor- 
tunities came to enter more important fields, but he could 
not be tempted away from his spiritual children. Once only 
were his people in serious danger of losing him. The British 
Consul in New York, James Buchanan, Esq., was his per- 
sonal friend, and often urged him to emigrate to America, 
assuring him of a fruitful field of labor. About 1814 Carson 
decided to come to the United States, and began preparations. 
But their pastor’s decision to leave them threw his church 
into consternation and tears. He yielded to their entreaties 
and remained ; he could die for a principle, but he could not 
resist the tears of his people. 

Alexander Carson was a gospel-preacher of the highest 
order. The pulpit was his place of power. He believed 
that ‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 


profitable for doctrine,” and therefore he expounded the 
whole Bible in course, skipping nothing, from Genesis to 
Revelation. He was going over this vast field for the second 
time, and had reached the Epistle to the Hebrews at the 
time of his death. Never was there a congregation better 
instructed in the Word of God. Peasants under his teach- 


ing became mighty in the Scriptures, and plain men learned 
rightly to divide the Word. Christ and Him crucified was 
the marrow of his doctrine; and from every passage of 
Scripture he found a road to Christ. During a forty years’ 
ministry he was said never to have dismissed a congregation 
without having stated to them the Gospel. ‘‘ Every sermon 
he preached,” said his pupil, Moore, “ was like a Briareus 
with a hundred hands directing sinners to the Saviour.” To 
his church each Sabbath was a feast-day; the people came 
to the house of God with keen appetites for the Word, and 
were satisfied as with marrow and fatness. Carson’s mind 
and heart were full, and when he began to teach, it 
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was like Ceres emptying out her horn of plenty; for nearly 
two hours the people sat motionless, their hearts burning 
while he opened to them the Scriptures. The church at 
Tubbermore was a most remarkable Christian society. Its 
members were admitted after strict examination as to their 
conversion ; and such as ceased to walk as Christians were 
promptly excluded; the Word of God was the only church 
manual; the church maintained entire independence, yet 
manifested sympathy with every effort wherever made to 
further Christ’s kingdom, and gave liberally to the cause of 
missions. The church did not consider baptism an essential 
prerequisite to communion, but insisted upon conversion and 
a consistent Christian life. No general invitations were 
given to strangers to sit with the church at the table, but 
when persons of known piety asked the privilege it was 
granted. Having forfeited his government stipend, and re- 
ceiving almost nothing from his church, Carson early found 
it necessary to provide other means of support. As a first 
step he bought a farm, and added the toils of a farmer to the 
cares of a pastor; then, next, he turned his scholarship to 
good account by entering the field of literature—becoming 
«a contributor to various reviews, and lending assistance to 
other men of letters. He also received young men into his 
family, whom he fitted for college. By these various labors 
he supported his family in comfort and educated his sons. 
His work as an author was of the highest excellence. Many 
of his writings were controversial ; this is now to be regret- 
ted, but he was not polemic from choice—he wrote to rebuke 
and expose the teachers of error, and this not from personal 
ill-will to them, but believing that their teachings subverted 
men’s souls. Like Elihu, his wrath was kindled at the false 
doctrine of men who claimed to speak for God. He was 
full of matter, and a spirit within constrained him. As an 
antagonist, the errorist had good reason to fear him—for his 
bow was strong, his aim true, and his arrows sharp. Yet his 
shafts were never fired in wantonness, nor dipped in venom. 
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He loved to be at peace with all men, yet he would with- 
stand to the death rather than let any man pervert the Word 
of God ! 

Space permits but a passing mention of a few of his im- 
portant works. One of the earliest was a TZvreatise on the 
Figures of Speech, conceded to be one of the soundest expo- 
sitions of figurative language ever written. God’s govern- 
ment of the world is illustrated and enforced in the two 
books, The History of Providence, and Providence Unfolded 
in the Book of Esther. The Doctrine of the Atonement is an 
exposition of the Scriptures, with reference to the purpose 
and efficacy of the death of Christ. He wrote much upon 
the Romish controversy, exposing as an absurdity the dog- 
ma of Transubstantiation. In his Essay on the Trinity, Dr. 
Carson replied to the Unitarian, Dr. Drummond, and ex- 
hibited how positive and conclusive is the testimony of 
Scriptufe to the divinity of Christ. Zhe Inspiration of the 
Scriptures was a critical examination of that great proof- 
text 2 Timothy 3:16. Zhe Principles of Biblical Interpre- 
tation was written to correct the false canons of Ernesti, 
Ammon and others. But of chief value was his treatise 
upon Baptism in Its Mode and Subjects. This book is an en- 
during monument to his scholarship. It is the fruit of 
twenty-four years of research in all extant Greek literature 
into the use and meaning of Bazrifw and its cognates. This 
- treatise placed the doctrine of the Baptists, that the proper 
subjects of baptism are believers and that its only mode is 
immersion, upon the firm foundation of historical and phil- 
ological truth. Carson turned the flank of Whateley, and 
showed that the burden of proof for that pseudo-ordinance 
called infant-baptism rests upon those who practice it. Men- 
tion should also be made of the treatise, The Knowledge of 
Jesus the Most Excellent of the Sciences, which thirty years 
ago was read by Christians of all denominations with de- 
light; and no book has appeared since better fitted to show 
how the light of the knowledge of the glory of God is to be 
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seen in the face of Jesus Christ. ’ He wrote much, but he 
wrote nothing in lightness. Every subject he treated was 
thoroughly studied in all its bearings; and the conclusion 
reached was that which his reason and conscience approved. 
“What I have written,” said he in one of his prefaces, ‘I 
have written as under the eye of the Searcher of hearts. For 
every line I must render an account; and had I not more 
confidence from the review of the day of the Lord than from 
the approbation of the world, I would never send my sheets 
to the public.” His composition was rapid, his brain teemed 
with ideas; and when, having matured his thoughts, he sat 
down to write, he urged his quill with a speed like the 
driving of Jehu—penning his thoughts in hieroglyphics, 
which needed to be transcribed by his wife before they 
could be read by the printer. Only a few months before his 
death he said, ‘‘ My head is full of books—I will write on 
until I empty it.” * * * “I will never take a holiday in 
this world—I will leave them all for heaven.” 

This great and useful life came to a sudden end. In the 
summer of 1844 the Baptist Missionary Society of London 
invited Dr. Carson to make a tour on their behalf through 
England and Wales. His reception was everywhere cordial, 
and his appeals successful. Having completed his circuit, 
he delivered his last public address at Pershore, August 15th. 
The next day he reached Liverpool on his homeward jour- 
ney. He was expecting to take the Belfast steamer that 
night, and as he awaited its coming on the Liverpool dock 
he looked at his watch, stepping back to bring the dial 
under the lamp-light. In the dim light he missed his foot- 
ing and fell into the deep water. The alarm being given, 
a ladder was hastily lowered, and he was rescued. It was 
found that his shoulder had been dislocated. Medical aid 
was given at once, and his shoulder set. Weak and feverish 
though he was, he insisted upon continuing his journey, for 
his soul breathed all its longing in that one word, “‘ Home !” 
After a voyage full of pain and unrest he reached Belfast, 
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and was taken to the house of Rev. Robert Wilson, pastor 
of the Baptist Church at Belfast. The struggle for life lasted 
a week, during which he retained his faculties, and gave 
many a testimony of his faith. In the beginning of his sick- 
ness he had longed to be restored to health to prosecute 
still further his work for Christ; but as the end drew near, 
he fixed, his mind on the near prospect of meeting his 
Saviour, On Saturday morning, August 28th, 1844, he fell 
asleep in Jesus, having served God and his generation sixty- 
eight years. His funeral was a demonstration of sorrowing 
reverence ; great and good men came from far to honor his 
dust, and “‘ devout men carried him to his burial, and made 
great lamentation over him.” In the quiet graveyard of 
Desert Martin, within the field of his life-long labors, they 
laid away his dust. His grave was marked by a flat stone, 
inscribed, ‘‘ And there shall be no more death!” His work 
is done, and his record is on high. Yet for our sakes it is 


well that his name and work be not forgotten ; we need the 
stimulus of such a life as his to nerve us for our own toils 
_and sacrifices ; and therefore, to revive his memory among 
living men, I lay this brief memoir as a wreath upon his urn, 
.a tribute of a grandson’s love. 


WILLIAM T. C. HANNA. 
Ballston Spa., N.Y. 
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IV, 
THE ANCIENT BAPTISTERIES. * 


THE object of thisarticleis toset forth the character and use 
of the ancient Baptisteries, with special notice of some of those 
which have come under my own observation. A clear 
understanding of what they are is at the outset important. 
They are buildings constructed for purposes for which such 
structures ceased long ago to be required, and for modes of 
administering baptism which are obsolete in the regions in 
which they are found. They are therefore strictly historical 
monuments, and are to be studied as such. 

The most general definition of the Baptistery is a building, — 
or apartment, set apart to the special purpose of administer- 
ing the rite of baptism. It is with the distinct buildings, 
however, that we are to concern ourselves chiefly in this 
article, and this purpose will perhaps be aided by starting 
with the definition given by Viollet Le Duc in his Déction- 
naire de l’ Architecture. He says: “ The solemnity given to 
the sacrament of baptism explains why, in the neighborhood 
of the most ancient churches, there was a Baptistery ; that is 
to say, an edifice sufficiently spacious to contain a certain 
number of catechumens coming the same day to receive 
baptism. These edifices were ordinarily circular, occupied in 
the centre by a basin of some depth (peu profond) into which 


* This article was found among the papers of the late Sewall S. Cutting, 
D.D., with this memorandum: ‘‘This article is a rough draft only, 
incomplete at many points, and on some requiring further examination. 
S. S. C., Nov. 21, 1881.” Though it obviously invites revision here and there, 
it has seemed best to print it precisely as it was written. The subject was a 
favorite one with Dr. Cutting, andit is believed that these results of his personal 
examination of ancient Baptisteries have a permanent value quite apart from 
the results of researches subsequent to the date of the article.—Eps. REVIEW. 
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were made to descend the persons who were to be baptized by 
immersion.” 

This definition requires some qualifications. Generally 
the Baptistery was near some important church. Sometimes 
it was itself the important church. The Baptistery of Florence 
is older by centuries than the cathedral near which it 
stands, and before the Duomo was erected was itself 
used asacathedral. At the little village of San Clemente, 
near Nocera in Southern Italy, is a very ancient structure 
which seems to have been both Baptistery and church, 
and to have been but one of a class. It should be 
observed, too, that the important church near which the 
Baptistery stood was not necessarily the Bishop’s church. 
The possession of such a structure was a privilege conceded 
to larger towns at a distance from the city, which was the seat 
of the Bishop. Perhaps accessibleness from the neighboring 
region may sometimes have determined the concession of the 
privilege. The charming village of Baveno on the shore of 
Lake Maggiore could have had no apparent claim to a 
Baptistery by the side of its rural church, except from the 
fact that catechumens from the borders of the Lake could 
easily reach it by boat. An inscription records with pride 
that it was the Baptistery of the region. 

Viollet Le Duc says the Baptisteries were ordinarily 
circular. It might, so far as the Baptisteries of Italy are con- 
cerned, have been better said that they were octagonal. In 
France, which his definition may have contemplated more 
particularly, the rule may be as stated in his definition. 
Taking all known Baptisteries into account, it would be more 
just to say that most were octagonal, many circular, some 
polygonal, some cruciform, some square, etc. For the 
favorite octagonal form the reason has been given, according 
to St. Ambrose, that eight was a perfect number. It is a 
reason less fanciful, which has been given for the circular 
form, that the dome of such a structure resembles on the 
interior the vaulted heaven—probably with reference to the 
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connection of “the kingdom of heaven ”’ with the baptism of 
John the Baptist, to whom these edifices were often, or gen- 
erally, dedicated. 

We come now to the two essential features of the defini- 
tion; first, that these Baptisteries were for the baptism, on 
particular days, of companies of catechumens. Easter and 
Pentecost were the special baptismal seasons, insisted on with 
vigor in the Roman usage. In some churches baptism was 
administered at the Epiphany festival. In some, especially 
in Spain and Gaul, it was administered at Christmas. In 
cases of extreme necessity private baptism might be cele- 
brated at other times. Easter and Pentecost were, however, 
the universally allowed times for administering baptism to 
catechumens, made ready for the rite by instruction and 
discipline. Those to whom the term catechumen is unfamiliar 
will understand what is meant if they suppose a candidate 
for the baptism to be placed for one, two, or three years, 
under instruction in respect to Christian doctrine and 
Christian life, and to be admitted to the sacred rite only 
when he or she had been so taught. This was the catechu- 
menate from which the church was recruited, undoubtedly 
varying in character and value in different ages and countries, © 
and under varying ideas of what constituted Christian faith 
and life. But in the process of the gradual Christianization 
of populations, and under the prevailing reluctance to accept 
infant-baptism, the periods assigned to the baptism of cate- 
chumens were great occasions, calling together great numbers 
to receive the sacred rite, and creating the necessity for 
these special structures for baptismal purposes. 

The second essential feature of the definition before us 
is, that these structures were for the baptism of catechumens 
by immersion. For this purpose a large font was necessary, 
The place of the font was ordinarily in the centre of the 
building, descended into by steps, and in many of the 
Baptisteries large enough for the simultaneous immersion of 
many persons. A font large enough for the immersion of 
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an adult catechumen was of course large enough for the 
immersion of an infant, and the use of the Baptisteries for 
the purposes of infant-baptism im ages when both catechu- 
mens and infants were baptized may be inferred. Indeed, 
a picture which may be found in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities,* engraved from a Pontifical of the 
IXth Century, now in the Santa Minerva Library in Rome, 
represents the simultaneous immersion of an adult and 
an infant in the same font. The special type and function 
of the Baptistery, however, had reference to the immersion 
of catechumens. This was their original design and purpose. 

I think the definition thus given covers all which is 
essential to an understanding of the character and use of the 
ancient Baptistery. It bears, however, upon the history of 
these monumental structures to remark that their origin 
may be referred to a period of opposing tendencies in rela- 
tion to the administration of baptism, and that the triumph 
of one of these tendencies, co-incident with the completeness 
of the nominal Christianization of the countries in which 
they are found, terminates the period of their construction. 
The ancient Baptistery ceased to be built when it was no 
longer required. To this point the attention of the reader is 
next requested. 

At the period of the earlier Baptisteries, whether because 
on the one hand the original contest against infant baptism, 
of which we find marks in history, had not ceased, or whether 
because on the other hand baptism imposed restraints to 
which men hesitated to submit, a large portion, probably the 
far larger portion of communities which were substantially 
Christian, required to be exhorted to baptism, and to be 
taught as catechumens in preparation for the rite. The ten- 
dency to delay baptism encountered, however, another 
tendency to hasten it, and the last proved in the end to be 
the stronger drift. Ideas of baptismal regeneration gained 
in their practiced sway with every century, rendering parents 

* Vol. I., p. 171. 
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anxious to send their new-born babes to the baptismal font 
for the safety of their souls. If then the sway of their ideas 
should become general in Christian populations, and if in the 
lapse of time there should cease to be surrounding pagan 
populations from which to gain converts, it would come to 
pass that there would be no baptisms but infant baptisms, 
no catechumens to be trained for the rite, and no call for 
buildings with special conveniences for the baptism of per- 
sons instructed in the Christian faith. Such, in fact, was 
history. The historical place of the ancient Baptisteries is in 
the centuries in which, infant baptism not being established 
in the general habits of Christian populations, there were 
people born and reared in Christian families to be taught as 
catechumens, and to be baptized on profession of their perso- 
nal faith, and in which the triumph over the surrounding 
paganism, not being yet complete, the subjects of baptism 
were, in numbers larger or less, converts from paganism 
whom Christian teaching had made ready for the rite. The 
original idea of baptism as a personal act of Christian pro- 
fession was thus the idea cast into stone in the Baptisteries, 
and remaining through the lapse of ages the special signifi- 
cance of these monumental structures. The practical obso- 
lescence of the Baptistery, as the perversion of the rite from _ 
its original character became more complete, and finally 
universal, was natural and inevitable. To baptize catechu- 
mens duly trained was now no longer known. Even to 
baptize infants on one or a fewdays only of the great feast days. 
of the church would not answer for those who had been 
brought to believe that baptism made the new-born infant a 
child of God, and that such infant dying without baptism 
was lost. In such a state of belief it was not Baptisteries con- 
nected with here and there a principal church, and perhaps 
(except in dense populations) difficult of access, which would 
be in demand, but a font in every church, and a priest at 
hand, to bring the young soul by the shortest route into the 
kingdom of God. By this process exactly the special func- 
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tions of the ancient Baptistery ceased, and small baptismal 
fonts, in their stead, were introduced into all churches. The 
attempts of Councils, and of Popes and Magistrates, to 
restrict even the times of administering baptism to the times 
of the great festivals, were unavailing against the current of 
popular feeling. ‘‘ From the eleventh century,” says Viollet 
Le Duc, in the article already referred to, ‘“‘ we see that bap- 
tismal basins (cuves) were placed in all the churches, not in 
special edifices, and that baptism was given by the priests at 
other times than the feasts of Easter, of Pentecost and of 
Christmas. It is precisely the date of the most ancient of 
these baptismal basins which leads us to believe that then (in 
the eleventh century) that custom was definitely introduced 
into France. As it was in question no longer to baptize 
pagan converts, but infants new-born, these fonts were of a_ 
small dimension, and not different except in form from those 
which are made to-day. There was no need of a basin very 
large for the immersion of a new-born babe.”* The ancient 
Baptisteries themselves, ceasing from their old use, were in 
some instances changed to suit the new. On the marble pave- 
ment of the Baptistery of Florenceis carefully preserved and 
commemorated the outline of the great font into which, in 
ancient times, catechumens, taught in the Christian faith, de- 
scended on the great feast days for baptism. Now a little font, 
whose admirable sculpture illustrates the art of Donatello, 
has for centuries served for the baptism of infants, the only 
present subjects of the rite. Hither all little ones, of high or 
low degree, born in the city, are brought for their baptism. 
They come almost as soon as they have seen the light, and 
. baptisms are of almost daily occurrence. On one of the 
mornings when I was present at the baptisms, I had seen in 
the Baptistery the water poured upon the head of a babe, and 
I took occasion to ask the woman who seemed to have the 
care of the little creature, how old it was. ‘‘Two days,” I 


* Il n’est pas besoin, en effet, d’une cuve bien grande pour immerger un 
mouveau-né. Zome V. 533, 534- 
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received for reply. It is not strange that in the Florentine 
city there are reasons of historical association for the bap- 
tism of infants in the Baptistery whose dodrs Michael Angelo 
deemed worthy to be the gates of Paradise, but most mani- 
festly that immortal building was reared for baptisms of 
another kind. 

The exposition of the character and use of the ancient 
Baptisteries which I have attempted invites a confirmatory 
illustration, which is found in a study of the life and times of 
the great Ambrose of Milan. Interesting and conclusive as 
are the results of such a study, I must avoid the undue length 
of this article by a reference only. It was my fortune to 
witness the baptism of a child in the ancient church of St. 
Ambrose by what is called the Ambrosian Rite. It is generally 
said that Ambrose, who in so many things left his impress 
on the church in Milan, left it in this, that even to this day 
‘children are immersed in that city. I found this to be par- 
tially true only. the Ordo Baptismi . . .- Juxta Ritum 
Ambrosianum, a copy of which, by the very kind direction of 
the officiating priest, I was able to procure, requires only the 
‘trine immersion of the back of the child’s head, and this was 
exactly the immersions which I witnessed (ter occiput 
mergit in aqua in crusis formam). But it is recognized in 
Milan that this was not the immersion of the times of Am- 
brose. In the history of St. Ambrose, translated from the 
French of the Abbe Baunard into Italian, and published at 
the Archiepiscopal Bookstore in Milan, with the special ap- 
probation of Pius IX., a book of the very highest authority, 
beneath a description.of the immersion of catechumens in 
the Baptistery in the time of Ambrose, I found this note: 
“A vestige of this triple immersion is found still, in the 
Milanese rite, according to which the head of the infant 
is immersed three times in the baptismal font.”* The 

* Un vestigia di questa triplice immersione si ha tuttora nel rito Milanese, 


seconde il quale immergesi per tre volte nella vasca battesimale la testa di 
bambino. Storia di Sant Amébrogio, Milano, 1873, p. 96, note. 
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immersion of the head is “a vestige,” and no more. 
Of catechumens, such as the fiery eloquence of the great 
Ambrose exhorted to baptism, there are none in Milan. A. 
distinguished ecclesiastic in that city named to me the ex- 
traordinary interest he had taken in sharing in a single case 
in the baptism of an adult, a foreign lady, English or Ameri- 
can, I think, who had embraced Catholicism, and had sought 
baptism in Italy. In the days of the “church of the Bap- 
tistery,” as St. Ambrose called it, multitudes descended into 
the waters for a complete immersion, and among these was 
St. Augustine, who received his baptism at the hands of the 
Bishop who had led him to his faith in Christ. 

In referring now to some of the Baptisteries, and espe- 
cially to some which I have visited, it is necessary to give 
some account of the so-called Baptistery of St. Pontianus, 
which is not a building but an excavation in the catacombs 
which bears the name of that saint. If this was indeed a 
place of baptism, it is probably the earliest font of which 
we have knowledge. It is difficult, however, to conceive a 
reason for its being made earlier than the middle of the 
third century, at which time the persecution under Decius. 
may have rendered the secrecy of baptisms important. And 
yet we must be careful not to attach too much weight to: 
ideas of secrecy in respect to the catacombs about Rome. 
The police of Rome could not ordinarily at any time have 
been ignorant of what went on in these subterranean excava- 
tions. If this font is of later date, it is probably to be re- 
ferred to the time when the catacombs, now unused for se- 
pulture, or even for refuge, were visited for veneration of 
the dead, and especially of the martyrs; but whether of ear- 
lier or of later date, not much importance is to be attached 
to what is taught by it in respect to baptism. In a space so: 
confined everything must be necessarily abnormal. We can 
imagine nobody here but the bishop, the catechumen, and a 
few friends, either forced here in order not to be observed, 
or seeking the place because of its special sacredness, and. 
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because baptism itself was a burial in the likeness 
of the burial of our Lord. Baptismal occasions here can 
have little resemblance to the baptism of the throngs who, 
after the age of Constantine, crowded the Baptisteries of 
Milan and Constantinople, and as little to the baptismal oc- 
casions, before the period of Baptisteries, described by Ter- 
tullian and Justin Martyr. Understand then, reader, first, 
that catacombs are excavated on elevated ground in order 
to avoid water; and, second, that they are constructed in 
soft sandstone, having just enough of cohesion to hold to- 
gether. Enter now the earth at the top of a hill, and de- 
scend by stone steps about thirty feet at an'angle of perhaps 
forty-five degrees, and directly before you is the font. Your 
passage down is about three and one-half feet wide, and 
over your head, on your descent, you will discern two strik- 
ing pictures, representing the head of our Lord. At the 
foot you will reach a narrow platform, large enough for a 
single person to stand; at your left the gallery, of about the 
same size as the stairway, pursues its way for purposes of 
sepulture. The platform of whichI have spoken is at the 
edge of the font. The font is a cistern, cut in the soft rock, 
about four and a half feet in length, from front to rear, about 
three and a half in width, and a little over three in depth. 
It is supplied with water by a spring, and at an ordinary 
stage of the water is full. Sometimes the water covers the 
platform and rises on the lower stairs. It flows away from 
the font, through a course, whether natural or artificial I do 
not know, and is found issuing from the hillside below 
the lower entrance to this catacomb. An arch, perhaps 
three feet in height, covers the rear half of the cistern, and 
under this arch, painted on the back wall, its foot descending 
into the water, is a finely executed cross, on the arms of 
which lamps are suspended, with the a/pha and omega, and 
out of the trunk of which plants are springing—life and 
light coming from the cross forever. On the wall over the 
arch is a picture of the baptism of our Lord, who is repre- 
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sented as standing to His waist in water, John the Baptist: 
with his hand on His head, above Him the dove. The man- 
ner of representation seems to be that in which Jesus is. 
ready for the immersion, the hand of John ready to aid in 
depressing the head, after the customary method which I 
shall have occasion further on to illustrate. The water, ac- 
cording to the representation, is abundant for the immer- 
sion, andthe bare hand, palm down, on the Saviour’s head, 
can be there for no other purpose. I will only add here 
that the engraved representations of this Baptistery which I 
have seen invariably exaggerate its size—not from design, 
but from the lack of recognized objects of comparison. In 
visiting it nothing surprised me more than its diminutive 
character. Knowing other catacombs, I ought to have known 
what, as to size, this Baptistery must be, but I had been led 
astray even by a photograph, and I have given figures to 
keep my readers from my error. 

Turning now to Baptisteries properly so-called, it is to be 
remarked at the outset that the date of their origin cannot 
be fixed with precision. It is certain that edifices for Chris- 
tian worship were erected in the third century, though not 
much is known of their form and character. The fourth cen- 
tury opened under the persecutions of Diocletian, who about 
the year 302 ordered the destruction of the churches and 
the confiscation of the lands appertaining tothem. Butin 313 
Constantine had issued his decree of toleration, and in 324 
had taken Christianity under the imperial patronage. This 
change of affairs led at once to the erection of churches, 
some of them of great magnificence. Into these structures, 
and determining their form and adaptation, entered the ec- 
clesiastical and sacramental ideas of the time. We can trace 
these ideas back into the century preceding, and are safe in 
concluding that the new structures now rising were but fur- 
ther developments from those older types. Baptism had 
ceased to be the simple act of Christian profession which 
might be celebrated in running stream, or pool, orreservoir, and. 
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had passed into the mysteries too sacred for any but sacred 
places. With the oldest Christian edifices, therefore, we 
find traces of fonts for baptism, and two considerations were 
sufficient to lead to distinct structures for the solemn rite. 
First, the immersions required a large receptacle for water; 
second, the baptismal occasions were only on the two or 
three great festivals of the year. It would have been, there- 
fore, a serious encumbrance to have had a large piscina, or 
font, in churches which were for daily use. In some cases, 
as we shall see, churches were churches and Baptisteries at 
the same time, but in more the fonts were in separate apart- 
ments ; and, finally, especially in Italy and the West gener- 
ally, distinct buildings were reared for baptism only, with 
altars, however, that the neophyte might receive the eucha- 
rist. Of these distinct buildings there are more than sixty 
in Italy alone. I select for special notice two ancient struc- 
tures : one a baptismal church, and the other a Baptistery. I 
select these because they are among the oldest, and because 
they retain their original form. 

It was late in February, 1880, on a beautiful Spring day 
of that soft climate, that I visited the remarkable baptis- 
mal church of Santa Maria Maggiore. It is in the village of 
San Clemente, near Nocena, on the railroad route from 
Naples to La Cana and Salerno. Though easily accessible 
to travelers who visit Pompeii, from which it is but a few 
miles distant, it is, I think, seldom visited. As soon as we 
had turned from the highway into the narrow streets of the 
village, first the little boys, then the little girls, then the 
women, began to pursue us, and finally, when we had stop- 
ped at the church, were settled in regular siege and with 
impertinent cries around our carriage. An opportunity for 
begging was not to be left unimproved. A custodian was 
at hand with the keys, and we were soon in the singular old 
edifice—not Baptistery alone, not church alone, but both, 
and hence its designation as a baptismal church. Like most 
old churches of Italy, it has the credit of occupying the site 
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of a heathen temple. Indeed, this church is said to have 
been reconstructed from such a temple, and one custodian, 
in answer to my inquiries, gave it the very respectable an- 
tiquity of 700 years before the Christian era. It is undoubt- 
edly very old, but must be referred to the period of the 
older Baptisteries, to which it corresponds in form. It is 
probably of the fourth or fifth century, and has, therefore 
seen fourteen or fifteen hundred years. Now unused, it is 
in process of slow decay. It is circular, corresponding in 
form to the San Stefano Rotondo, one of the ancient 
churches of Rome. I have seen it described as eighty feet 
in diameter, but I think this an overstatement. It may be 
sixty feet. Over the centre is a dome which is, perhaps, 
thirty feet in diameter, supported by lofty columns standing 
in pairs. 

Beneath this dome is the circular font, which, in its 
turn, was once surrounded by light, lesser columns, perhaps 
supporting a canopy. Of these columns, however, a part 
only remain in place. The font remains entire. I measured 
it roughly with a foot-rule, and found it to be thirteen feet 
across the bottom, fifteen feet across the top, and a little less 
than three feet deep. The descent into it is by steps which 
surround the font on the inside,and form part of its structure. 
Level with the bottom is the opening, three or four inches 
in diameter, which carried off the water. The custodian, 
with the volubility which belongs to his calling, commenced 
his oration when we entered the building, by informing us 
that this great font was constructed for baptism ‘“ by immer- 
sion,” a statement which certainly required no fortifying. 
There is not here, as in some other instances which have 
fallen under my observation, a modern annex for modern 
modes. Here was the font of the ancient baptismal church, 
pure and simple, as it was used for the baptism of catechu- 
mens in the remote ages of Christianity—the building in 
which it stands falling into decay, but itself unchanged—a 
monument whose significance cannot be questioned. It is 
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impossible not to attempt by the historic imagination to re- 
call those ancient days in which it was used for its original 
purposes—the baptism of young children still a partial and 
perhaps an exceptional rule only—catechumens from Chris- 
tian families, coming with converts from the surrounding 
paganism, all to confess here their personal faith, to be 
buried with their Lord in baptism, and rising from the 
whelming waters to the promise of a new life. It was the 
original idea of baptism coming down into the gathering 
darkness of the dark ages. 

We shall next visit the ancient city of Ravenna. Lying 
off the usual routes of travel, this city, among the most in- 
teresting of Italy, is rarely visited except by those who are 
stimulated to the journey by general historical interest, or 
by special interest in early Christian art. The route to 
Ravenna is by railway from Bologna, and lies through a 
country level, highly cultivated and productive to a degree 
which might make comfortable and rich an abounding popu- 
lation. As you approach the coast, however, the soil gradu- 
ally loses its high qualities, and near Ravenna is low, wet 
and heavy. Ravenna itself is situated amid marshes, and 
changes of relative line of sea and land have brought the 
water nearer to the surface of the earth, and compelled the 
raising of the pavements of ancient buildings. The base- 
ment of the mausoleum of Theodoric the Great is in the 
water. To save the Baptistery from further effects of this 
rise, it has been recently under discussion to raise the whole 
structure, a project which has awakened the solicitude of 
lovers of art for the safety of the inestimable treasures which 
it contains in its mosaics. 

Ravenna is older than the Romans, but, conquered by 
them, was improved and strengthened for their purposes, It 
came to its political and ecclesiastical importance in the de- 
cay and fall of the Roman Empire. Honorius, in the year 
402, is said to have transferred to it his residence, because it 
was stronger than Rome. When the Western Empire had 
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fallen, the city was taken by Odoacer, and afterwards, under 
the Ostrogoth Theodoric and his successors, it flourished as. 
the seat of their authority in the first half of the sixth cen- 
tury. It was during the Gothic supremacy that it became 
the seat of an archbishop. When it became an exarchy 
under the Eastern emperors, its ecclesiastical importance re- 
mained undiminished. It was during the Gothic period, and 
the period of the supremacy of the Eastern emperors, that 
most of its great structures were reared and adorned. The 
splendor of these structures and the wealth of their adorn- 
ments indicate the presence of riches and power, as well as a 
measure of zxsthetic cultivation, exceeded nowhere at that 
time. It is the present distinction of this city that nowhere 
is early Christian art so well preserved. 

Our present concern is with its renowned Baptistery— 
supposed to have been founded by St. Ursus in the fourth 
century, and to have been renovated, and, in part, adorned 
in the fifth century by St. Neon, archbishop from 425 to: 
430. There are reasons for supposing that the decorations, 
at whatever time commenced, were not completed till the 
middle of the sixth century. If we bear in mind the pre- 
vailing ideas in respect to the efficacy and sacredness of bap- 
tism, we shall have no difficulty in understanding the ex- 
penditure of wealth and taste on a building erected in such 
a city for the administration of such a rite. It is an octago- 
nal building of brick, forty feet only in diameter, and, unlike 
the Baptisteries of Florence and Pisa of a later date, is abso- 
lutely plain on the exterior. Within it is rich in architec- 
tural display of columns, arches and superimposed arcades, 
executed in marble, the top forming a dome, lined with 
mosaics representing at the centre the baptism of our Lord, 
and around Him ranged the twelve apostles. On the pave- 
ment, directly under the centre, is the marble font, about 
ten feet in diameter and about three feet in depth. The 
font is peculiar in having on one side a semi-circular inden- 
tation, which“may have been designed as the standing place 
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of the officiant in baptism, or may have been the pulpit 
from which the bishop addressed the catechumens. It is 
further peculiar by the late partitioning off of a small font 
at which the children of Ravenna are baptized, the great font 
for the immersion of catechumens not being required for that 
use. This expedient, it is hardly necessary to say, is itself 
an undesigned testimony to the original purpose and use of 
the Baptistery—a building constructed, not for the baptism of 
children, but for the assemblage and baptism of persons of 
riper years, trained by instruction and discipline for the 
reception of the sacred rite. 

It would be convenient to proceed with similar descrip- 
tions of buildings and fonts, but those selected, as I have 
said, because of their antiquity, and because of their reten- 
tion of their original character, are sufficient for the pur- 
poses of this study. I have spoken of the ancient Baptis- 
teries as designed for a common purpose, and have cited 
these as amongst the most striking illustrations. They were 
edifices reared and maintained for the immersion of catechu- 
mens. But questions on this use and design have arisen from 
the decorations of the Baptistery of Ravenna, and from the 
alleged inadequate depth of the fonts. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to consider these questions. 

Over the font in the Baptistery of Ravenna the mosaics 
which adorn the dome represent our Lord as standing in 
the water to the waist, the hand of John over Him, holding 
a shell, as if pouring water from it upon His head. It has 
been hence argued that this was the mode of baptizing for 
which the font was designed. It is not a sufficient solution 
of this question to throw doubt on the antiquity of the pres- 
ent form of the mosaics, as has been done by a recent 
writer, nor to condemn the artist for his ignorance of the 
Scripture narrative, or his temerity in departing from it, as 
was done with great force by an Italian writer of the last 
century. It is more just to say that, whatever the original 
form of the mosaics, they are not as old as the Baptistery. 
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They are very ancient, but may be as late as the sixth cen- 
tury, while the Baptistery itself dates from the fourth. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the first thing done was to fit 
the Baptistery for use, the last to adorn it, especially as the 
last was a long and patient labor. The font, therefore, would 
be the first result achieved, the mosaics the last, and a hun- 
dred years or more may have intervened between the one 
and the other. If the Rev. Dr. Brown should adopt, in the 
Second Baptist Church of Rochester, the mode of baptizing 
by standing the candidate in the water and pouring water 
on his head, and should adorn the arch over his pulpit by a 
painting of such a baptism, this would afford no proof what- 
ever that the present font of that church was constructed 
for any such procedure. Delaying for a few moments the 
proofs which we shall adduce on the use of Baptisteries, we 
shall refer here briefly to considerations which, independently 
of those proofs, may serve to remove this difficulty. In the 
first place, it is not clear what the act of John represented 
in the picture may be. Some account it as the chrism suc- 
ceeding the baptism. I do not myself take this view. But 
may it not be a superfusion succeeding the immersion, as is 
alleged to have been practiced more or less? This may be, 
though I see no reason for insisting on this solution to save 
the harmony of font and practice. Let it be accepted as 
baptism by affusion on the head of a person standing in 
water. That the affusion of water in larger or lesser quan- 
tities was practiced exceptionally at the period of these mo- 
saics, in the West, not in the East, as part of a mode of 
baptizing, seems to me to admit of no doubt. Its appear- 
ance in art, therefore, is neither surprising nor unnatural. 
This appearance proves nothing whatever as to the original 
mode of baptizing, nor does it prove a prevailing custom of 
the time, as we shall see. If the most ancient canons, if 
contemporaneous descriptions of baptisms in the Baptiste- 
ries, if historical statements, incidental allusions, and unde- 
signed testimonies of various kinds, combine to show that 
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the great fonts were intended and were used for the immer- 
sion of catechumens, as the rule and custom, the fact is to be 
accepted on these grounds, and the fonts become, as indeed 
they are, monuments of this general usage. If, on the other 
hand, we find traces, apologetic or otherwise, of the incom- 
ing of affusion, as a substitute for the more general use, or 
as the complement of it—if so it has ecclesiastical sanction 
—we must not be surprised that affusion also establishes its 
monuments in art, and especially for the reason that while 
the act of immersion was difficult of artistic representation, 
that of affusion was comparatively easy. It is a curious 
fact that, from the very earliest times, water in representa~ 
tions of baptism has constituted an embarrassment to the 
artist, alike in painting and sculpture. He has resorted to 
every kind of device to get rid of it, till in later times he has 
defied all history, and reduced its quantity to ‘a few bright 
drops of holy dew.” In so doing, however, he has kept his 
art in harmony, more or less, with facts which he has 
witnessed. I think he has done so from the first. He has 
not invented modes of baptism; he has invented modes of 
representation, always, however, within the range of ideas 
and customs prevailing more or less. He could not other- 
wise have been capable of contemporaneous interpretation, 
nor would have been allowed by contemporaneous authority. 
The water which embarrassed him has first embarrassed the 
priest, till at last both have dispensed with it as nearly as 
possible. This difficulty, already encountered at the time 
of the mosaics, seems to have led the artist, in choosing a 
form of representation, to take the easy, exceptional form of | 
affusion, rather than the more difficult one of immersion, 
practiced in the font below him. 

The depth of the fonts, and therefore their adequacy for 
immersions, is a matter of fact and figures. Some of the 
older are not in their original form. I have already given 
that of Santa Maria Maggiore in southern Italy, and of that 
at Ravenna, which are supposed to have remained unchanged, 
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at about three feet. This depth, and perhaps a foot more, 
would be found, I think, to have been the usual depth of the 
fonts of the ancient Baptisteries. It will be seen that since 
the catechumens coming to baptism were of every age, from 
childhood to mature years, as in our own Baptisteries, a me- 
dium depth was required for the common convenience. We 
are next to consider the mode of immersing and the actual 
use of the Baptisteries, and shall see that this depth was 
sufficient. 

In regard to modes of administering baptism, it must be 
borne in mind that no mode now prevalent had its pattern 
in the early Christian age. Neither the first immersions, nor 
the first affusions, nor the first aspersions, were what we see 
those modes to be now. Nor in any comprehensive study 
must it be overlooked that varieties came in, and were per- 
petuated variously, in different regions and countries. The 
moment we leave the original immersions, general state- 
ments, down through all the ages, are to be made and re- 
ceived with caution. 

It was Jewish baptism, or abiution, in which Christian 
baptism had its type, and in that Jewish baptism we are to 
find the starting-point of inquiries in respect to modes of 
administering the rite. In Jewish baptism the proselyte 
walked into the water and was immersed by sinking beneath 
the surface, by his own act, in such way as to be over- 
whelmed. This was his ablution. It is not for a moment to 
be supposed that John invented an essentially new mode of 
immersion when he baptized inthe Jordan. In this manner, 
therefore, we may suppose our Lord to have been baptized. 
To this type we may likewise suppose the apostolic immer- 
sions to have conformed. The candidates walked into the 
river, pool, or baptismal font, and were immersed by the dip- 
ping of the head beneath the water, that act being not sim- 
ply a bowing but a sinking of the entire person, so as to 
complete the immersion. Precisely what was the agency of 
the administrator it is not easy to determine. In Jewish 
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baptisms the candidate went into the water alone, and the 
act of immersion was an act of bathing. The descriptions 
in the Gospels of baptisms by John imply in the process 
some act on his part, and the description of the Eunuch’s 
baptism informs us that Philip went with him into the water, 
and baptized him. It is a tradition, perpetuated among 
some Eastern Christians, that John placed his hand on the 
head of Jesus, as if to aid its depression in the water, and 
this tradition seems to have been preserved in early art, in 
representations of our Lord’s baptism. 

It is a question whether in the early centuries baptism 
was not sometimes administered with no contact whatever 
between baptizer and baptized. The Eastern formula was 
not “‘I baptize thee,” but ‘Thou art baptized.” Itis not 
unlikely that, while the bishop pronounced the formula in 
this manner, the catechumens sunk themselves beneath the 
water, aided, as the case might be, by deacons or deacon- 
esses. In the well-known description of baptism by Justin 
Martyr, it is said of the candidates, ‘They make their ablu- 
tion in the water (70 Aovtpoy zorodvzae),” and, according to the 
ritual of Jerusalem in the fourth century, the candidates, after 
replying to the questions of their faith, “‘ dipped themselves 
thrice in the water, and thrice lifted themselves up from out 
thereof.’* Dean Stanley, in his late remarkable article on 
baptism, likens the first baptisms to the bathing of pilgrims in 
the Jordan, which may be witnessed in our time, and in his 
graphic reproduction of a baptismal scene of the period of 
the Baptisteries, says: The candidates ‘advanced into the 
inner chamber. Before them yawned the dark pool, or reser- 
voir, and standing by [was] the deacon, or deaconess, as the 
case might be, to arrange that all should be done with de- 
cency. The whole troop undressed completely, as if for a 
bath, and stood up naked before the bishop, who put to each 
the questions, to which the answer was returned in a loud 
and distinct voice, as of those who knew what they had un- 

* Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, art. Baptism, § 18. 
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dertaken. They then plunged into the water.” The pic- 
ture is true in all which is essential in the delineation, but 
is doubtful in some particulars, and glows with exaggerated 
rhetoric, which requires to be toned down. That catechu- 
mens were baptized in a nude, or essentially nude, condition, 
is unquestionable. But we know that in some churches 
males and females were baptized in separate fonts, and it is 
the well-founded opinion that when baptized in the same 
font they were baptized separately, and that in climes where 
modesty did not require the shields demanded by our juster 
sense of propriety, a screen separated the bishop who pro- 
nounced the formula from the catechumens, and that the 
immersions were presided over by officiants of the sex of the 
catechumens baptized. The remarkable scene, memorable 
for the mingling of blood with the waters of the Baptistery, 
which was enacted in the great church of Constantinople, on 
the night of the arrest of Chrysostom, when three thousand 
catechumens or more, men and women, were receiving the 
sacred rite,wearsastriking resemblance tothe representation.* 
The language used in the Book of the Sacrament, ascribed 
to St. Ambrose, which delineates so clearly the baptisms of 
Milan, in the Church of the Baptistery, as it is called, is re- 
markable tor its form and merits attention. It should be 
borne in mind that the ritual of Milan was more Oriental 
than Occidental, as with some reserve might be said of it to 
this day. This language, as you will see, implies a self-dip- 
ping, whether or not under the hand of bishop, presby- 
ter, deacon, or deaconess. ‘‘ Dost thou believe in God 
the Father Almighty? Thou saidst ‘I believe,’ and thou 
didst merge, that is, art buried (mersisti, didst sink down, hoc 
est, sepultus es, that is, art buried). Againthou wast asked, 
Dost thou believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, and in His 
cross? Thou saidst, ‘I believe,’ and thou didst merge, didst 
sink down. * * A third time thou wast asked, Dost thou 
believe in the Holy Spirit? Thou saidst, ‘I believe,’ and a 
* Vie de S. Chrysostum, par Am. Thierry. 
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third time thou didst merge (didst sink down).” This graph- 
ic delineation harmonizes perfectly with what St. Gregory 
Nyssen, contemporary of St. Ambrose, says, denoting the 
completeness of the submersion in water, and its closeness. 
to the burial of Christ we hide ourselves, as the Saviour in 
the earth, doing this the third time. These statements all 
imply the active participation of the candidate in the im- 
mersing act, while leaving the character and extent of the 
participation of the ministering officiant open to question. 

But whatever the mode of administering the Johannic 
and apostolic immersions, that those immersions came into 
the first centuries of the Baptisteries, and with the Baptis- 
teries themselves, as the mode of administration for which 
those structures were reared and maintained, is clear from 
these citations, and from multitudes of examples which it 
were as easy to cite. St. Cyril represents the catechumen 
as on all sides surrounded with water.* St. Epiphanius 
represents the whole body, and not a single member, as 
surrounded and purified.t St. Chrysostom represents the 
head as plunged in the water, as the image of the old man 
buried in the tomb, to come forth to a new lifet~ And 
the Latin fathers agree. Thrice submerging the head, 
says St. Jerome.§ Questioning the catechumens before 
proceeding to the complete ablution of the body, says St. 
Augustine. || . 

I have thus shown that the ancient monumental struc- 
tures called Baptisteries were reared and maintained for the 
immersion of catechumens. I have not cited the earlier 
Eastern specimens which are in ruins, as I might have cited 
those of Tyre and Ephesus, nor those later Baptisteries of 
the West which, constructed as the Christianization of Eu- 

* Undique ab aquis baptisatur, Cat. 17. 

t Aque non unum dumtaxat hominis membrum occupant, sed integrum 
prorsus repurgant, circumcidunt. Archer, c. 18, 

t Hom. 24 in Joan. 

§ In lavacro ter caput mergere. Adv. Lucif. 

lj) Hom. III. ad Neoph. 
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trope became more nearly completed, took on, in some instan- 
ces, features suited to these new conditions, and to changes 
in the administration of the rite itself. I have restricted 
myself to those which answered to the original type of the 
Baptistery and illustrated most perfectly its character and 
use. It was of course outside of my theme, or collateral 
to it only, to refer to what can be determined of the incom- 
ing of affusion, whether from literature or from art. I can- 
mot but say, however, in closing, that the special study 
which as a traveller, or in the examination of authorities, I 
have given to this subject, has satisfied me that the history 
of baptism requires to be rewritten from original sources, not 
from books alone, but from a study of its monuments in art, 
in the countries where they are to be found. I had intended 
some references illustrative of the interest which such a 
study awakens, and of the questions which it raises or set- 
tles, but to prevent an unreasonable encroachment on your 
patience I have been obliged to drop them out in the pro- 
cess of writing for present use. I cannot but hope that 
there are young men to be stimulated to these researches, 
who, availing themselves of all which ripe and labored learn- 
ing can do to prepare them for the task, and in that spirit 
of sincere love of the truth which is the proper work of the 
Christian scholar, will prepare themselves to give to the 
world more than is now known of the history of the bap- 
tismal rite. I think it the special and inviting duty of the 
Baptist scholar. 
SEWALL S. CUTTING. 
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V. 
MIRACLES POSTERIOR TO THE APOSTOLIC ERA. 


IN 1749 Conyers Middleton, D.D., of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, published his Free enquiry into the miraculous powers 
supposed to have existed in the church. Wis object was to 
prove that there is neither trustworthy nor sufficient evidence 
that miracles were wrought in the early church subsequent 
‘to the apostolic era, and hence, that all so-called miracles, 
whether in the centuries immediately succeeding the 
apostles, or during the medieval age, or in modern times, 
are equally unsupported by valid proof. 

His book occasioned a sharp, learned, and prolonged 
controversy, both in England and on the Continent; not 
only because it confuted the Romanists, who believe the 
power to work miracles is a permanent criterion of the true 
church, but also because, at the time, not a few in the Church 
of England and among the Lutherans believed that miracles - 
had been wrought since the apostolic era—though, unlike 
the Romanists, they did not regard miracles as a criterion of 
the true church. Mosheim, who makes a general denial 
that miracles were wrought from the fourth century onward 
to the Reformation, says there is no reasonable doubt of the 
genuineness of the miracles asserted to have been wrought 
in the second and third centuries. It is fair to assume that 
in these conclusions Mosheim expressed the prevailing 
opinion in Germany during the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury; while the fact that Oxford conferred academic degrees 
on those who wrote against Dr. Middleton is conclusive 
evidence as to the views of English divines and of the 
English Church. The charge of atheism was preferred 
against him. Some of his bitterest antagonists accused him 
of a secret purpose to prepare the way, by his assault on 
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ecclesiastical miracles, for the rejection of the miracles of 
the Bible, especially those of the Gospels and Acts. But 
the indictments of his critics and accusers were not sustained. 

The influence of Dr. Middleton’s learned work was ex- 
tensive and permanent. Its arguments have been restated 
by those who have forgotten him, or, perchance, who never 
knew that he was the first to give them form and conclusive- 
ness. .Subsequent writers against the genuineness of the 
miracles reported by the Fathers have done little beside 
restating his views and readjusting his arguments to meet 
new phases of the subject as they have been presented. And 
whatever be urged in defense of alleged miracles in our day, 
it is impossible thoroughly to discuss the subject without the 
examination of the reasons advanced for belief in the reality 
of the alleged miracles of the second and third centuries and 
of the medieval age. Dr. Middleton’s facts and arguments 
must be met in any discussion of the subject that will com- 
mand respect and convince the judgment, because they per- 
tain to general principles, and because the rejection of all 
miracles claimed to have been wrought between the era of 
the apostles and our time nullifies whatever argument may 
be adduced in support of the actual occurrence of miracles 
in our day. It does not invalidate his argument to say 
no one believing miracles to have been wrought since the 
days of the apostles, and that they are now wrought, re- 
gards them as a criterion of the true church; but that 
nothing more is claimed than that since the termination of 
the apostolic era, and down to the present, holy men, full 
of faith and of great power with God in prayer, have 
wrought miracles. This is an evasion of the issue, but not 
an actual change in the position. The discussion relates 
fundamentally to the thing itself—that is, have miracles been: 
wrought since the apostolic era? and not either to the 
question whether miracles are a permanent criterion of the 
true church, or whether they are to be expected as testi- 
monials to the faith of some eminently holymen. Whoever 
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reopens the discussion to prove miracles are now wrought 
thereby necessitates the reinvestigation of all so-called 
miracles since the days of the apostles. He inevitably 
raises three questions: Have miracles actually occurred 
since the apostolic era? May we expect them now? Have 
miracles actually been wrought in ourday? Whoever de- 
fends the affirmative of the last question must, to be con- 
clusive in his argument, cover the other two; otherwise, in 
its strongest form, his argument must be partial, incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. He must assert much that requires to 
be proven; and gratuitous assumptions must be made as 
substitutes for argument. 

Now, Protestantism never regarded miracles as a criterion 
of the true church. No such belief is incorporated into any 
of the historic creeds of the Reformation; neither has it 
betn into any creed since, except that of the Irvingites and 
other sporadic bodies of devout enthusiasts. When Dr. 
Middleton’s book appeared, it was a traditional belief among 
Protestants, but it was not asserted, so far as we are in- 
formed, by his opponents, that miracles were then wrought. 
Since his time even that traditional belief has disappeared. 
All belief in the occurrence of miracles has gradually waned, 
until it has become the common conviction of the great 
bodies of Protestantism that miracles have not been wrought 
by any one or at any time since the apostolic era, nor are 
they to be accepted now. Into the causes of this the scope 
of our paper does not necessitate inquiry. It is sufficient to 
have stated the fact; but in stating it we do not forget those 
persons of deep piety, thorough consecration and sublime 
faith, who believe miracles have occurred since the apos- 
tolic era, and that they are wrought now. George Rawlin- 
son, in the Bampton Lecture for 1859, adduces the post- 
apostolic miracles of the early centuries as an evidence of 
“the divinity of the Christian religion.” Dr. Bushnell 
argued strongly in their defense ; and Dr. A. J. Gordon has 
written ably and suggestively on the affirmative side of the 
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subject. Nevertheless, the consensus of Protestant thought 
and conviction is that, “after the great object of supernatural 
work was accomplished in the establishment of the Christian 
religion, with all its sacred truths, and its divinely appointed 
institutions during the life of Christ and his apostles, there 
appears to have been no further occasion for miracles, and 
’ no satisfactory evidence they actually occurred.” 

This Romanism denies. According to Moehler, the most 
moderate, candid, and learned of all the apologists of Rome 
in the present century, she claims that “the miracles 
wrought by Him (Christ) during His earthly life, for the re- 
demption and sanctification of mankind, are, under the guid- 
ance of His spirit, continued to the end of the world.” To 
miracles she ascribes the overthrow of ‘‘ heathenism in the 
Greek and Roman world.” If miracles are not now wrought, 
Moehler’s explanation is that “ they had completely fulfilled 
their destination and had caused the recognition of the 
authority (the church) that was to supply their place.” That 
is, there is a cessation of miracles because the authority of 
the church is accepted as a sufficient reason for believing in 
her dogmas. If her authority should be doubted by her vota- 
ries and needed to be re-established, miracles would be again 
necessary. The belief in the permanence of miracles and in 
their recurrence to confirm the dogmatic enunciations, and 
as a criterion of the true church, is one of the things funda- 
mental to Romanism. This Dr. J. H. Newman lucidly and 
with the greatest candor has stated in his essay on “ Eccles- 
iastical Miracles,’ which he wrote after he became a Roman- 
ist, and as a sequel to his essay on ‘‘ The Miracles of Scrip- 
ture,” which he wrote while a Protestant. Having become 
a Romanist he keenly felt the difficulties he had to confront 
in accepting the Romish miracles. He was too subtle as a 
theologian, too exact in his logical processes, and too famil- 
iar with ecclesiastical history, to think of either evading or 
ignoring the question whether those miracles were spurious 
or genuine. None better than he knew that the claims of 
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the Papacy, and the hold on the masses of Romanists, had 
their strongest support in those alleged miracles. To what- 
ever objections and arguments against “ecclesiastical mir- 
acles” Protestants advanced, he must reply because he had 
used those arguments himself while a Protestant in his essay 
on “The Miracles of Scripture.” He had to answer himself, 
yet avoid self-contradiction. This logical feat he easily per- 
formed. In his first essay he said, ‘Our general experience 
of Providence leads us to suppose that miraculous powers. 
will not be committed to an individual who is not prepared 
for his office by secret inspiration,” and that “ miracles and 
inspiration go together.” Therefore, the purpose of mir- 
acles is to confirm the doctrine made known by revelation. 
Granted the inspiration of those by whom miracles are 
affirmed to have been wrought in the early centuries and 
during the medieval period, then the logical sequence is the 
genuineness and credibility of those miracles. 

When, therefore, he crossed the shadowy boundary separ- 
ating Ritualism from Romanism, and saw that, as a self-con-. 
sistent pervert, he must accept the miracles wrought by 
the Fathers and by the saints of the Romish Church, he hadi 
only to apply the fundamental principles of his first essay, 
that “‘ miracles and inspiration go together,” to the claims. 
of that church, and all was clear. This he did. His argu- 
ment is that the Church of Rome being infallible, and there- 
fore the Holy Ghost being her guide and teacher whether in 
the interpretation of Holy Scripture, or in sifting the grains 
of wheat from the chaff of tradition, or in enunciating new 
truths, as the immaculate conception, miracles were to be 
expected, indeed were actually necessary as a certification of 
the true church. She must have miracles to confirm her 
claims and prerogatives as Christ confirmed His and the 
apostles demonstrated theirs. Granting the premises New- 
man assumes, his argument is sound and his conclusions im- 
pregnable. If the Bible does not contain within itself the 
whole revelation God designed to communicate, and if ad- 
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ditional truth was to be imparted by tradition, the Bulls of 
Popes, and the decrees of Ecumenical Councils, then he is 
right, and miracles become necessary as permanent tests of 
the true church. But if the Bible does contain all the truth 
man needs to have revealed to him, and if its statements are 
sufficient and final, then the presumption is that, so far as 
miracles were wrought to confirm revelation, they weré co- 
terminous in their cessation with the close of the apostolic 
era. If it be true that the working of miracles under the Old 
Dispensation was allied historically with the growth and 
completion of the Old Testament, then the analogical argu- 
ment is strong that the working of miracles under the New 
Dispensation was historically allied with the completion of that 
revelation we have in the New’Testament. Either we must 
accept this conclusion, or the argument of Newman for the 
genuineness of ecclesiastical miracles, and the consequent 
claims and assumptions of the Church of Rome, cannot be 
disproved. 

But here this fact presents itself: neither Christ nor the 
apostles say whether or not miracles were to cease at the 
completion of the revelation we have in the New Testament. 
If in the New Testament we are not told explicitly miracles 
are to continue, it is not less certain we have no assurance 
they are to cease. It is always perilous to build either a 
belief or practice on the silence of Scripture, and the argu- 
ment for or against the cessation of miracles at the close of 
the apostolic era has no ‘ Thus saith the Lord” on which 
to rest. It is certain Christ wrought miracles. They were 
mostly for beneficent ends, or designed to confirm what He 
taught, or to establish something He claimed for Himself. 
He cited His ‘‘ mighty works” in proof of His messiahship, 
and adduced them as a reason why men should believe on 
Him.  Itis certain He gave to the apostles the power to 
work miracles ; but whether He also gave them authority to 
confer the same power on others is more than doubtful. It 
was by the direct power of the Holy Ghost the apostles and 
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others in their day, wrought miracles. _If it was something 
the Holy Ghost only could confer on the apostles, then there 
is no reason to suppose the gift thus conferred included the 
prerogative of bestowing, at their pleasure, the gift on others. 
The dogma of apostolic succession, if it means anything, 
must mean they had authority to bestow this power ; if. not 
it is a figment. But the apostles and others beside them 
wrought miracles in the churches they founded. Neither is 
‘there a hint in the New Testament that miracles ceased 
within the apostolic period, or that the power of working 
miracles was gradually withdrawn. This certainly is a 
plausible objection to arguments against post-apostolic 
miracles, but it cannot be shown to be a conclusive argument. 
And if in this way post-apostolic miracles were proven, it 
would prove too much, at least, for the Protestant disputant. 
It would establish apostolic succession, and make that and 
the occurrence of miracles the criteria of the true church. 
It would logically press the dictum of Newman, “ miracles 


and inspirations go together” as far as he pressed it. But 
if inspiration ceased with the apostles, and if inspired truth 
was conserved in the New Testament, and if revelation ceased 
with its completion, then, if “miracles and revelation go 


’ 


together”’ miracles must have ceased when revelation was 
completed. We must gither accept this conclusion, or, adopt- 
ing the premises of Newman, accept his conclusion. We see 
not where in reason or in Scripture there is any safe middle- 
ground for a third view, which, while accepting post-apostolic 
miracles, denies their necessary relation to inspiration and 
revelation. 

But we must not confound the miraculous with the super- 
natural. They are distinct in mode of manifestation. The 
supernatural is normal and constant in the relation of God 
to the world, and especially to the church. We devoutly 
accept the statement of Dr. Bushnell that, “the world is 
managed supernaturally in the interests of Christianity.” 
The Bible is not only a supernatural book, but the one truth 
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in it comprehending all other truths is, that all the affairs of 
this world are controlled by an intelligent will, by a personal 
God who presides over and directs all things. The Bible 
never represents the natural and the supernatural as far apart. 
It represents the natural as being always and everywhere 
subordinate to the supernatural. The being and the moral 
government of God presuppose the supernatural a constant 
and controling factor in the direction of physical law, the 
progressive development of the race, and the enlargement of 
the domain of Christianity. It moves onward, working out 
the divine purpose and having the entire realm of nature and 
mind subject to its jurisdiction. Therefore we seek super- 
natural effects through the normal working of natural causes, 
and the use of legitimate means, whether we pray for blessing 
on the toil of the husbandman, or for protection on a journey, 
or for recovery from sickness or for the regeneration of a 
soul. The use of means is based on our belief in the super- 
natural. But the miraculous is not normal and constant, and 
miracles are not a result of prearranged causes. They are 
immediate and tangible effects of the violation of natural law 
by a power above and independent of natural law. Nature 
would never have divided the Red Sea, rolled back the 
waters of Jordan, caused the manna to fall in the wilderness, 
made the sun to stand still, suddenly changed the tempest to 
a calm, or raised the dead. None of these things could have 
resulted from the normal working of physical law, nor from 
the power of mind over matter, whatever its extent. They 
supersede and set aside the laws of nature. In this they 
were miracles. As such they were abnormal and exceptional. 
They were designed to subserve a purpose for which there is 
no provision in the normal and constant working of the 
supernatural through the natural. 

This we especially apply to the Bible. Inspiration is 
supernatural, and miracles are the attestations that its authors 
were inspired. It is the most human of all books because it 
covers so much time and enters into human relations on so 
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many sides. It is this as well as the most divine of all books. 
It combines in their highest relation and for the loftiest 
purpose in the combination, the mind of man and the mind 
of God. The moral self-consciousness of man as illuminated 
by the Holy Ghost and a knowledge of the moral purposes 
of the Divine government. If, as Mr. Rogers has shown, the 
Bible could not have been without the supernatural, it is not 
less true the Bible could not have been what it is without the 
human element, and unless the human element had entered 
into its growth, structure, and contents in just the way it did. 
There is a sense in which the Bible is a necessary result of 
the impact of the supernatural upon the mind of man, and 
under the divine superintendence of the development of 
man’s thought. What we need, therefore, is something by 
which the Bible can be identified as the word of God. How- 
ever self-evident its doctrinal and ethical teachings may be, 
reason demands something more than that to prove it isa 
revelation, and to confirm the inspiration of its authors. 
Miracles meet this demand. In the Bible “miracles and 
inspiration go together.” Miracles occur at every period in 
the history of revelation. They are in the Old Testament 
and in the New. They occur more frequently at some 
periods than at others; but they always occur at such times 
and under such circumstances as if their genuineness and 
credibility were designed to demonstrate the supernatural 
source and character of what holy men affirmed they spoke 
by inspiration of God. If the inspiration of the Bible must 
be given up, then the supernatural is denied, and the super- 
natural must be abandoned if the miracles of the Bible be 
denied. For the place and purpose of miracles in the Bible 
is evidential. For this reason they occur throughout the 
progress of revelation, and they were wrought in various 
places and at different times to confirm the revelation given. 
This being so, the inference is that when revelation was 
completed miracles ceased. Thence onward the truth fully 
revealed and miraculously confirmed was to abide God’s. 
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- chosen instrument by which men were to be convicted, 
regenerated, saved, and made heirs of the grace of life. 
Archbishop Tillotson thought miracles must be restored as. 
the condition of success when the gospel should be again 
preached to the heathen. Since his day it has been preached 
to the heathen with wondrous results; but the missionaries 
have wrought no miracles. What they have effected has 
been by the faithful presentation of the gospel, long since 
confirmed by miracles, and in reliance on the Holy Ghost to 
make that gospel triumphant. If the gospel has wrought 
in our day among the heathen such surprising results with- 
out the attendant confirmation of signs and wonders, why 
may we not believe that like results were wrought in the 
second and third centuries by the gospel without the aid of 
miracles? It is beyond contradiction that the gospel, by 
the Holy Ghost, has wrought mightily in overthrowing 
superstition and confounding idolatry, without miracles in 
our day and before the eyes of all men. Surely there is 
strong reason in this fact for believing that similar results 
were wrought by the same means during the centuries 
immediately succeeding the apostolic era. 

The reliance of the apostles on the word and on the 
gracious operations of the Holy Spirit for the success of the 
gospel, corroborates this conclusion. They addressed the 
understanding; they commended the truth to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. They drew from the Gospel 
the potent motives for determining the moral decision of the 
hearer, winning his affection, and gaining the assent of his 
judgment. They assumed the gospel to be a complete 
answer to the earnest questionings of the intellect, and the 
perfect provision for the deepest desires of the heart of man. 
The apostles presented the gospel to man as if his under- 
standing was to be informed, his judgment convinced, and 
his “ conscience purged from dead works to serve the living 
God.” This is apparent throughout the Acts and the 
Epistles. Everywhere they address men on the assumption 
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that they are to be reasoned with, convinced, and persuaded. 
By this we do not mean they presented the gospel as if it 
were merely a scheme of salvation addressed to the intellect, 
and as if intellectual assent to its truths and facts insured 
personal redemption. For the gospel, in the apostolic 
conception, was not simply a scheme for improving the 
natural character and correcting the conduct of men. Neither 
did they understand it to be a system of philosophy 
designed to solve the problems which press upon the intellect 
and heart of men, and which confound equally the wise and 
the unwise of this world. On the contrary, the gospel they 
preached, they affirmed, was vitalized by its indissoluble 
connection with the Holy Ghost. It was, therefore, an 
immutable and invincible gospel. It was the gospel both of 
spirit and of life. It was made effective only by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. They depended not on the truth alone, 
but on the Holy Ghost working through the truth. The 
effects thus wrought are never represented to us as natural, 
but always as supernatural. Regeneration is wrought by the 
Spirit through the word. The atonement justifies and saves, 
but it does neither for any man until the Holy Spirit 
has made him a “new creature in Christ Jesus,” and has 
‘enlightened the eyes of his understanding.” They conceive 
the Gospel to be inseparable from the abiding presence of 
the Holy Ghost. 

In this statement it is not forgotten the apostles wrought 
miracles and that miracles were wrought in their behalf as 
in the deliverance of Peter from prison, the release of Paul 
and Silas from the jail at Philippi, and the preservation of 
Paul from the venom of the viper that fastened itself on his 
hand. That the miracles they wrought, and that were 
wrought on their behalf, did convince some and thus prepare 
the way for the successful preaching of the gospel, we have 

‘no doubt. But that they relied on miracles as a means to 
this end is an assumption unsupported by proof. The famine 
in the Karen country, which our missionaries did so much. to 
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relieve, doubtless predisposed that people to accept the 
gospel. But no one would say that therefore famines, in 
which the famine-stricken are relieved by Christian mission- 
aries, are necessary to convince and persuade the heathen to 
accept the gospel. We do not mean to reason from the 
Karen famine backwards to the miracles wrought by the 
apostles, but it is a suggestive illustration; and the two 
things aré not without analogy in their relation to the gospel. 
The permanent and effective thing in both is the truth. 
Then as now it was the one thing relied upon. As well 
think of our Karen missionaries waiting for another famine, 
to secure the further success of the gospel, as of the apostles 
depending on miracles to convince and save men. In some 
instances they work no miracles where it would seem to 
human judgment they were most necessary to convince men 
the gospel was from God. As at Athens, Paul wrought no 
miracles, but preached unto them “ Jesus and the resur- 
rection.” If there ever was necessity for a miracle to convince 
an audience, it was that audience to which Paul preached on 
Mars Hill; but he wrought none. He relied on the truth 
applied by the Holy Ghost. Did Paul make a mistake by 
not working a miracle at Athens? Did the apostles make a 
mistake, and was their ministry less effective, because they 
wrought comparatively so few miracles? Or did they not 
regard themselves as commissioned to turn the world to 
Christ by the preaching of the gospel, and not by signs and 
wonders ? We think the Acts and Episties make it evident 
they did. It was their purpose not to attract the attention 
of men by the miracles they wrought, but to set forth the 
living, personal reigning Christ, as Himself the greatest 
miracle, because of his matchless character, and because 
He was “declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead.” This is the fact, and it supports the 
conclusion that the apostles regarded miracles as abnormal 
and provisional, and that they regarded the preaching of the 
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Gospel, ‘“‘in the demonstration of the spirit and with power,” 
as the normal and permanent means of success. 

For if they regarded miracles as necessary to attest the 
truth of the gospel throughout the present dispensation, 
we ought to find some conclusive evidence of it in the 
Epistles. But the most we find there is that miracles were 
wrought. The silence of the Epistles as to their continuance, 
creates the presumption they were not designed to be per- 
manent, and the elaborate discussions found in the Epistles 
of the self-evidencing nature of the gospel to the intellect and 
heart of every man to whom it has come “in power, and in 
much assurance, and in the Holy Ghost,” give additional con- 
firmation to the assumption. The gospel of the Epistles is 
the gospel of Christ’s incarnation, death, resurrection, and 
ascension. They assume Christ established all He claimed 
by the signs and wonders He did in the presence of all 
the people. The Epistles do not frighten men by prodigies, 
nor cause them to inarvel by wonders wrought in their 
presence. They make the gospel its own witness to all who 
receive it. The conviction of its truth is personal, and is in- 
wrought by the Holy Ghost. The gospel attests itself by 
the renewed character it creates and develops in the believer. 
If miracles—even remotely—were essential to this result, 
there would be frequent references to them, but they are 
never alluded to in such relations. Paul twice refers to 
miracles wrought by himself, but in each case to prove him- 
self an apostle, and that his apostolic credentials were from 
Christ. In Hebrews there is but one reference to miracles, 
and then they are cited to prove the Messiahship of Jesus, 
and the divine authority of the apostolic ministry. In 
Galatians the power of working miracles is, as elsewhere, 
attributed to the Holy Ghost. But this reference only asserts 
that miracles were wrought in the churches of Galatia. 

The most that can be fairly claimed in these four refer- 
ences is that miracles were wrought in the churches during 
the apostolic period. They do not prove their perpetuity, 
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nor hint at any connection between miracles and regeneration, 
or between miracles and the confirmation of believers in the 
faith. There is nothing in these allusions indicating that 
the apostles thought miracles a criterion of the true church, 
or a testimonial to eminent piety and strong faith. 

There is, however, a discussion of miracles in the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, demanding special examination ; 
for, if that discussion was occasioned by abuses existing in 
the Corinthian Church, there is no reason why it may not 
be applied both to the general subject of miracles in apos- 
tolic times and to the recurrence of miracles during the 
subsequent centuries. Beyond all other apostolic churches 
the church at Corinth was rich in all utterance and in all 
knowledge. But their gifts were more than their graces. 
This occasioned pride, strife, discord, and strong partisan 
feeling, while the graces were neglected, and possibly were 
despised by some among them, in comparison with their 
gifts. It is with the knowledge of these facts and tendencies 
Paul introduces the subject of miracles. His object is three- 
fold: to admonish the Corinthians not to magnify those ex- 
traordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost; to rebuke the pride of 
the persons possessing them; and to commend to the 
Church, as far better and more preferable than those gifts, 
the permanent graces of the Spirit as incorporated in Chris- 
tian character and conduct. But he says nothing of the per- 
manency of miraculous gifts. This omission is noteworthy. 
He rebukes them for the perversion and abuse of the Lord’s 
supper, but is careful to make it clear that it is to be per— 
manent. When he condemns their pride because of extra- 
ordinary gifts, there is not a word implying that such gifts 
were to be a permanent heritage of the Church. The things 
he exhorts them to seek are permanent; and, as if to enforce 
his exhortation, he reminds them that prophecies are to fail, 
tongues to cease, knowledge to vanish away. Such to us seems 
a just view of the discussion of miracles in the first epistle 
to the Corinthians. Our limits forbid a more extended ex- 
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amination, but we think the most critical investigation would 
confirm the view we have briefly stated. If with Meyer and 
others, we refer the terms prophecies, tongues, and knowl- 
edge, in the thirteenth chapter, to miraculous gifts, then the 
declaration is that they are to fail, cease, and vanish away. 
If so, this certainly assumes the withdrawal of the miracu- 
lous power; and, therefore, the cessation of miracles: But 
more than this : it assumes the permanent continuance of the 
work of the Holy Spirit by the word in the regeneration of 
sinners and the perfecting of the saints. This view har- 
monizes more nearly than any other with the obvious 
purpose of the apostle in the discussion, as it certainly does 
with the scope of the New Testament teachings in reference 
to the whole subject. 

This brings us to another reason for not believing in post- 
apostolic miracles, which is the conceded absence of an ade- 
quate test. In the Bible there are false and true miracles. 
By their enchantments the magicians of Egypt apparently 
duplicated some of the miracles wrought by Moses. If 
Christ cast out demons the Jews pretended to cast them 
out. If the apostles confirmed their teachings by the won- 
ders they did, both Jew and Pagan necromancers and exor- 
cists pretended to perform wonders equally great. But the 
miracles of the Bible, whether of Jehovah in the Old Testa- 
ment or of Christ in the New, whether of the prophets in 
the former or of the apostles in the latter, all have certain 
distinctly marked characteristics. Similar characteristics, 
Newman admits, are not all found in the post-apostolic 
miracles, and none of those characteristics, he says, are so 
distinctly marked. That there might be as credible attesta- 
tion of a miracle now as in Bible times is, of course, ad- 
mitted; but the crucial question is, Has there been? Such 
an infallible discriminating test ought to have been pro- 
vided, for both Christ and the apostles admonish us to be- 
ware of false miracles and of the impostors who pretend to 
work them. Christ said: ‘‘False Christs and false prophets 
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shall arise, and shall show signs and wonders, to seduce, if it 
were possible, even the elect.” The apostles discerned the 
coming of this ‘‘ mystery of iniquity,” which Paul declares 
to be “after the working of Satan with all deceivableness 
and unrighteousness in them that perish.” Of the ‘‘beast 
having two horns but speaking like a dragon,” John says 
that ‘she doeth great wonders, so that he maketh fire to 
come down from heaven on the earth in the sight of men, 
and deceiveth them that dwell on the earth by means of 
those miracles which he had power to do in the sight of the 
first beast.” Of the “three unclean spirits like frogs” he 
says, ‘“‘ They are the spirits of devils working miracles.” 
It is, therefore, evident that the New Testament anticipated 
the workings of false miracles during the post-apostolic era 
of the Church, and that the purity of doctrine, and the moral 
power of the churches, would be jeopardized by them. But 
nowhere does it intimate that the false were to be counter- 
acted and exposed by the true. Instead, and as if this were 
not to be the method of their refutation, we are repeatedly 
and always most earnestly urged to meet and overcome 
these and all possible phases of delusion and error by cling- 
ing steadfastly to the truth taught by Christ, and by the 
apostles expounded to the churches. 

We therefore submit that, on the supposition miracles 
were to be wrought subsequent to the apostolic era, an in- 
fallible discriminating test was imperatively necessary. In- 
spired men discriminated betweén the true and the false 
during the period covered by both the Old and the New 
Testaments, but since the close of the New Testament we 
have had no men inspired as the writers of the Bible 
were inspired ; and, aside from men thus inspired, the Scrip- 
tures make no provision for sifting the spurious miracles 
from the genuine. Who, then, are the persons, and what is 
the test by which to distinguish the true from the false ? 
Unless it can be shown God has given us such men and 
such a test, we see no other conclusion possible than the re- 
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jection of all post-apostolic miracles. This, from the first, 
Romanism clearly saw, and has settled, therefore, by her 
theologians, councils, and traditions the questions, Which 
are true and which are false? Rome hasa test, but Pro- 
testantism has none. Protestants are logically compelled to 
reject the test of Romanism, but beside that what test can 
they have? Rome says that all miracles, to be genuine and 
credible, must be wrought by those who are faithful to the 
Church, loyal to her dogmatic decisions, and obedient to her 
vicegerent authority. She has repudiated all the alleged 
miracles of heretics and schismatics as works of the devil, 
wrought to deceive and lead astray. Hence Newman care- 
fully avoids the examination of all alleged miracles within 
the domain of Protestantism, and he is self-consistent. Ad- 
mit miracles belong to the post-apostolic history of the 
Church ; claim that they are now wrought; assert they are 
needed to confirm the truth of the Gospel, or to attest pre- 
eminent holiness and faith, and we think a concession is 
made to Romanism which nullifies very largely the 
Protestant conception of the place and authority of the 
Bible, the mission and prerogatives of the visible Church, 
and the office and operations of the Holy Spirit in this dis- 
pensation. 

In this dispensation the word of God, which is the sword 
of the Spirit, is the one weapon on which we are to rely, 
whether we are called to act on the defensive or the aggres- 
sive. It was not only in reference to His, but to succeed- 
ing ages as well, that Christ said: ‘ An evil and an adulter- 
ous generation seeketh after a sign.” And there is evidence 
that as the word of God lost its supremacy and power in 
the earlier centuries, the marvellous came into promi- 
nence ; corruptions, both of Christian life and doctrine, be- 
gan to appear. Nor can we see how it could have 
been otherwise then nor why it should not be so now. 
There has always been something of credulity in connection 
with belief in the actual occurrence of post-apostolic mir- 
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acles. There is a reason for this in the attendant circum- 
stances under which they have occurred. They have not 
been attested as those of the Bible were. Men saw Bible 
miracles with the open vision of intelligent personal obser- 
vation. The miracles of Christ, for example, were mostly 
as self-evident to those who rejected as to those who be- 
lieved on Him. But not so with post-apostolic miracles. 
They all lack just this, which is the one characteristic of 
Bible miracles which more than any other produces the 
strong conviction in the mind of the reader that they are of 
God. This thought might be fully elaborated and shown 
to be a weighty argument, but our limits forbid. We are 
aware of the difficulties of the subject discussed, and we 
have endeavored to build our argument on the Bible itself. 
When we speculate we do not instruct. We inflate but do 
not edify. When we rely on the Word we are safe. 
W. H. H. MARsH. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Vi. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


A PRACTICAL BASIS OF UNION. 


The article by Dr. Hovey in this number of the REVIEW discusses 
a subject about which not a little has been written. But in the mass of 
articles and books we have seen nothing so accurate, so candid, so cour- 
teous, so tolerant. If anyone else can present the opposite side of the 
question with equal scholarship and a like courtesy, he will not ask a 
hearing in vain. 

It is quite true, as Dr. Hovey suggests, and as lamentable as it is 
true, that the temperance cause has been seriously impeded by the un- 
wise (to use no stronger term) arguments advanced by some of its in- 
cautious advocates. It is also true that it has equally suffered from 
divided counsels and divided action. The one thing upon which the 
rumsellers count—and count with almost absolute certainty—is that the 
different wings of the temperance party will fight each other more vig- 
orously than they attack their common enemy. All will admit that 
these things ought not so to be. The need of union is imperative, and 
we do not despair of its possibility. A statement of the history of the 
liquor traffic, and of the efforts made to suppress it, suggests a common 
ground of action on which Christian men and good citizens can unite 
without sacrifice of principles. 

Under the common law of England, which is the foundation of our 
own jurisprudence, every man had an undoubted right to make or sell 
any and all beverages. If he used his right to the injury of his neigh- 
bors in any way, they might bring suit against him and recover dam- 
ages. The keeper of a place where liquor was sold might be indicted 
at common law for maintaining a nuisance, and he was liable for any 
injury to person or property committed by one who had become intoxi- 
cated through drinking liquor sold by him. The onlylimitations on this. 
common-law right are such as have been placed upon it by statutes. 
passed in England and in the various States of our Union. These 
statutes rest upon the universally admitted principle that the State has 
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power to enact general police regulations for the purpose of preserving 
the public health and morals. This principle is of very general appli- 
cation. It conflicts in no way with the fundamental right of each man to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. No man hasa right to pursue 
happiness in such a way as to injure his neighbor; his abstract right 
ends at the point where damage to another begins. But there are many 
forms of business in which all men have an equal natural right to en- 
gage, that are peculiarly liable to abuses, and hence should be subject 
to regulation by law. Such are occupations that demand peculiar skill 
on the part of those who engage in them, the lack of which skill may 
endanger the lives of innocent persons. Pilots, engineers, and doc- 
tors are licensed by the State in order that incompetent persons may 
be excluded from these occupations. Every man has a common-law 
right to prescribe medicine for one who is sick; but the State says that 
no man shall engage in this occupation until he has complied with 
conditions, which are supposed to insure a certain degree of profes- 
sional skill. The same principle applies to the sale of articles that are 
useful in themselves but, if carelessly used, may be detrimental to 
others. The sale of gunpowder and of poisons is restricted by law, 
not because it is wrong to sell them for legitimate purposes, but be- 
cause it is inexpedient to permit their promiscuous sale. In large cities 
the building of wooden houses within certain limits is prohibited, not 
because wooden houses are bad in themselves, but because under cer- 
tain conditions they are dangerous to the welfare of others. Fast driv- 
ing in crowded streets is prohibited, not because fast driving is in it- 
self an evil, but because under certain circumstances it endangers hu- 
man life. 

It is in pursuance of this general principle that the common-law 
right of every man to sell liquor has been restricted. The method of 
restriction at first adopted, and that still most widely prevails, is to 
license a certain few persons to sell, while all others are denied this priv- 
ilege. This word ‘‘ license” has blinded many people to the nature 
of these restrictive laws. Many arguments of temperance orators have 
been constructed on the false assumption that nobody could have a 
right to sell liquor unless he hada license; whereas the truth is that 
everybody would have a right to sell liquor if a special license were not 
required of some. In other words, all the license laws that have been 
passed by legislators have been restrictive laws. They have taken 
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away from nine hundred and ninety-nine persons out of every one 
thousand in the community rights that they previously possessed. A 
license law is therefore a measure of partial prohibition. It prohibits 
all citizens, except a few specified persons, from engaging in a business 
that, but for such prohibition, would be open to all who chose to engage 
in it. 

It is also a fact, as the history of license laws shows, that the uni- 
form tendency of legislation has been to increase the restrictions im- 
posed upon the liquor traffic. There has been an ebb and flow in pub- 
lic sentiment with respect to the liquor traffic which has registered it- 
self in legislation. But the tide of public sentiment has, on the whole, 
steadily risen; and, as the moral sentiment of the community has be- 
come firmer, and the evils of the liquor traffic have been more fully 
recognized, the restrictions of the law have been drawn closer and 
closer. We may expect this rise of moral sentiment, and these in- 
creased restrictions in the law, to continue in the future. Every inch 
of ground that has been gained will be held, and more rapid progress 
will hereafter be made. Every advance in moral sentiment acts on the 
law, and each advance in the law reacts on moral sentiment. 

Does not this review of the history of legislation on this subject, 
suggest a common basis of action for all who desire the ultimate ex- 
tinction of the liquor traffic? We do not say, a common basis of opin- 
ion, for entire agreement upon a subject so complex is not to be 
expected. But men who disagree in opinion may unite in action, and 
there seems to be no good reason why all Christian men and good 
citizens may not unite on this practical basis: Jn every case to support 
and vote for any measure that increases the present restrictions. What- 
ever name the measure may bear, whether it be called ‘‘ high license ” 
or *‘local option ” or ‘‘ constitutional prohibition ;” if it will decrease 
the number of saloons by so much as one, if it willin any way mitigate 
the evils of liquor traffic, can any Christian man, can any good citizen 
justify himself in opposing it? We are confident that no justification 
can be proposed that will bear a moment’s candid examination. 

In the first place, no one who believes that prohibition is the most 
effective remedy, or even that it is the only effective remedy, can con- 
sistently decline on any ground of principle to support a measure that 
falls short of total prohibition. As we have seen, every license system 
is a restrictive system. What is called prohibition, is only a further 
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application of the same principle of restriction. No one proposes abso- 
lutely to prohibit the sale of alcoholic liquors. Every so-called pro-- 
hibitory law that has been passed recognizes the legitimacy of liquor- 
selling for certain purposes; for example, manufacturing, medicinal. 
and sacramental uses are allowed inall prohibitory legislation. It is pro- 
posed to banish the saloon, but not the drug-store nor the manufactory. 
The whole question therefore is one of degrees, and therefore a question 
of expediency. The man who opposes a restrictive law because it is- 
not restrictive enough to suit his views, who says that if he cannot have 
prohibition he would prefer free rum to any system of license—is he not 
immoral, unchristian, and a bad citizen? It is nothing else than im- 
moral to announce that one would rather do evil that good may come ; 
he is unchristian who is willing to endanger his neighbor to-day on the 
chance that he may be able to benefit him to-morrow; he is a bad citi- 
zen who deliberately prefers to increase the number of paupers and’ 
criminals among us for the sake of promoting his own measures of 
reform. 

On the other hand, a man whose personal preference is for some 
form of license, and who believes that a high license system is, on the 
whole, more practical than prohibition—that it can be better enforced 
and will most truly restrict the evils of liquor selling—is equally worthy 
of reprobation if he fails to support prohibitory legislation, when that 
becomes a practical issue in his community. By insisting upon mak- 
ing his own personal preference the measure of legislation, by refusing 
his support to statutes that he himself admits will increase the present 
restrictions of the liquor traffic, he also adopts a course that is immoral, 
unchristian, and the part of a bad citizen. He that deliberately prefers. 
to retain the present evils of the liquor traffic because he has some 
doubts about the wisdom of the remedy proposed, becomes henceforth a 
partaker in the rumseller’s guilt. 

In a word, in so far as legislation designed to restrict the liquor 
traffic becomes anywhere a practical issue, so that Christian men and 
good citizens must by their votes support or oppose it, we hold that the 
question to be asked is not, Is this measure the wisest that can possibly 
be devised? but, Will this measure increase the present restrictions of 
the liquor traffic, and be one step forward towards the goal of its ultimate 
extinction? We ask every reader of this REVIEW to put the question 
honestly to himself, Is it not possible for us all, however widely we differ 
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in opinion, and without compromise of any principle, to unite on this 
common basis of action? Is there any reason why we should not thus 
unite? Is it anything but a burning disgrace that we do not so unite? 
Can the temperance cause hope for success until we do thus unite? 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The voice of the most eloquent pulpit orator in America, if not in 
the world, will be heard no more. The greatest pulpit orator, we say, 
not the greatest preacher. The distinction is an important one, for a 
man may discuss religious themes of every shade with matchless elo- 
quence, and still fall short of being a great preacher. For the preacher 
is one who is charged with a message; he is an embassador of Christ ; 
as though God spake through him, he beseeches men to be reconciled 
with God. It is faithfulness to this duty that makes Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon the greatest preacher of this century. As an orator, Mr. 
Beecher will be generally conceded to have been Mr. Spurgeon’s super- 
ior. No other man of our age—none other at least of English speech— 
has so sounded the whole octave of human emotion, or has shownsso fully 
the power to unstop at will the fountains of laughter or of tears. An 
audience was to him as a great organ is to the skilled musician; he 
played upon it at pleasure, and, for the time being at least, impressed 
his thought and feeling upon all. Every resource of the orator’s art 
was his. He had a voice of great sweetness, flexibility and power. 
When he chose he could reason with great acuteness, and compel the 
assent of his most intellectual hearers. His dramatic power was mar- 
vellous. His wit and humor were fresh, spontaneous and all-pervasive. 
One who has heard Mr. Beecher at his best, whether in the pulpit or 
on the platform, will never again hear oratory that is its like. 

Perhaps in no case was his marvellous power, over even a hostile audi- 
ence, so strikingly shown as in the great series of speeches that he 
made in England during the darkest days of our Civil War. The feel- 
ing in high circles of English society was strongly against the North. 
England was full of Confederate agents and Confederate sympathizers, 
who were resolved that Mr. Beecher should not have a fair hearing. 
Whenever he appeared before an audience he found it hostile to him. 
For the first half hour or more he could only interject a sentence now 
and then, during the lulls, when the audience became so tired of yelling 
at him that they had to pause a moment for breath. They finally dis- 
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covered that his lungs were equal to their own, that he could be neither 
silenced nor frightened. His imperturbable good temper prevailed. 
They began to listen. They were interested, they were charmed, they 
were convinced, they were fired with enthusiasm. Never has an orator 
achieved greater triumphs under circumstances more adverse. 

While Mr. Beecher’s temperament and tastes were admirably 
adapted to make him a great orator, they were not compatible with 
high achievements as a scholar or philosopher. He read much, but was 
not a student. He was one of those who find 


‘* Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones.” 


He preferred field and forest to the library, and studied men rather 
than books. He seemed to have a feeling closely approaching positive 
dislike for anything like systematic, precise thought. He had the 
temperament of a poet, the mind of a seer. Language was to him liter- 
ally, what Mr. Matthew Arnold terms it, something ‘‘ thrown out at 
truth.” Hence, much of his oratory was vague, misty, unsubstantial, 
and appealed to the emotions rather than to the reason, affecting the 
sensibilities but not stirring the intellect, or moving the will. He 
would say one thing to-day and its precise opposite to-morrow. If any 
hearer requested him to reconcile the two, he would either calmly de- 
cline the task or as calmly insist that both were true. He had none of 
that anxiety about consistency which is said to be the bane of small 
minds. As the great German philosopher proclaimed the identity of the 
ego and non-ego, so Mr. Beecher seemed sometimes to maintain that 
truth and error are one and the same thing. The great doctrine that one 
thing is just as true as another, if you only think so, found in him its 
most eloquent and zealous defender. 

There are those who see a great contrast between the first twenty- 
five years of Mr. Beecher’s career in the Plymouth pulpit and the last 
fifteen; but it seems clear that the deterioration in doctrine and in 
character that marked the closing years of his ministry was but the 
logical outcome of those earlier years. The tree simply brought forth 
fruit after its kind. The tendency of theological thought for more than 
one generation past has been to make systems of theology more and 
more Christo-centric. The tendency of Mr. Beecher’s theology, so far 
as he may be said to have had any system at all, was, to coin another 
barbarous term, anthropo-centric. The dignity of man was his central 
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theme. Along with this primal error was his exaltation of God’s 
attribute of love, which he made to be really the whole of the Divine 
nature, to the exclusion of holiness and justice. He did not, of course, 
in so many words say that God is not holy, that He is not just, that He 
is not truthful; but he so magnified the attribute of love as in effect to 
make God’s nature consist of nothing else. To this view of God’s love 
on the one hand, and man’s dignity and worth on the other, was due 
Mr. Beecher’s rejection of the teaching of Scripture with regard to 
future retribution. This rejection logically carried with it many of the 
other doctrines of the Christian system. If there is no danger of eternal 
retribution for the wicked, there is no need of an infinite satisfaction for 
sin, and, accordingly, Mr. Beecher reduced the doctrine of the atone- 
ment to little more than a glorious example of constancy for the truth’s 
sake. If eternal retribution is only a theological chimera, sin is not the 
evil thing that it has been represented; and Mr. Beecher accordingly 
rejected Paul’s teaching with respect to the fall of the race in Adam, and 
the consequent depravity of all his descendants. This necessitated the 
giving up of belief in anything like a plenary inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. Little by little, and one by one, the cherished beliefs of his earlier 
ministry melted away, until, toward the close of his life, Mr. Beecher 
taught scarcely one of the distinctive doctrines of the Christian religion. 
But this process was natural, logical, inevitable. 

Mr. Beecher’s influence, therefore, upon the religious life of his time, 
has been, on the whole, that of a powerful disintegrating force. No one 
man has so powerfully promoted loose thinking and loose writing on 
religious subjects ; no one man has so used all his great powers of mind, 
and greater gifts of speech, to break down men’s faith in the plain teach- 
ings of the Word of God. 


A REMEDY FOR NEWSPAPER SCANDAL. 


Is the newspaper to be nothing more than a daily Chronique Scan- 
daleuse? 

This is a question that a great many readers are now asking them- 
selves. Most decent people are beginning seriously to inquire whether 
it is not better to live in ignorance of the events of the day than to 
have all the scandalous gossip that can be raked together from the 
four quarters of the earth served up every morning at the breakfast- 
table. The conductors of the daily newspapers talk of “‘ enterprise” and 
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of the necessity that is laid upon them to give ‘‘ news.” Of course, a 
newspaper must be a mews paper; but what is ‘‘news”? Certainly 
not everything that happens is worthy of that title. Mr. Lowell, in his 
recently published Democracy and Other Addresses, very pertinently 
says: ‘‘Instead of communing with the choice thoughts of choice 
spirits, and unconsciously acquiring the grand manner of that supreme 
society, we diligently inform ourselves, and cover the continent with a 


cobweb of telegraphs to inform us of such inspiring facts as that a horse 


belonging to Mr. Smith ran away on Wednesday, seriously damaging 
a valuable carry-all; that a son of Mr. Brown swallowed a hickory nut 
on Thursday, and that a gravel bank caved in and buried Mr. Robinson 
alive on Friday.” And then he adds: ‘‘ Alas! it is we ourselves that 
are getting buried alive under this avalanche of earthy impertinences. 
And it is we who, while we might each, in his humble way, be helping 
our fellows into the right path, adding one more block to the climbing 
spire of a fine soul, are willing to become mere sponges, saturated from 
the stagnant goose-pond of village gossip.” 

These earthy impertinences, as Mr. Lowell happily calls them, are 
bad enough; but what shall we say when we cover the continent with a 
cobweb of telegraphs to inform us that Mr. Smith eloped with Mrs. 
Jones last Wednesday ; that Mrs. Brown is endeavoring to procure a 
divorce from Mr. Brown, while all the details of domestic infelicity 
revealed in the court-room are printed in full in the columns of our 
papers? And still further, what shall we say when the conductors of 
our newspapers, not content with cramming their columns with such 
stuff as this, ransack Europe for additional choice bits of the same sort? 

The defense of the newspaper manager and editor is, of course, that 
the people demand this kind of ‘‘news”; that if one paper fails to print 
scandal, its patrons will cease to buy it and transfer their patronage to 
the papers that do print scandal. That this is true of a part of the public 
must be granted. There are those who demand that their newspaper 
shall be highly spiced with scandal, just as there are epicures who will 
not eat their game until it is ‘‘ high”; but ordinary people prefer their 
meat before it has reached an advanced stage of decomposition, and 
they prefer their newspapers clean. 

Does anybody seriously hold that one of our large cities cannot 
support a single morning newspaper that is absolutely clean and fit to 
be read by all the members of the family? Must we indeed do that 
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which Burke declared to be impossible, and draw an indictment against 
a whole people? Can it be that the descendants of the Puritans are so 
wholly given over to vicious lives and vile imaginations that they will 
withdraw their support from a newspaper that observes the ordinary 
decencies of refined society? It is impossible. The men who present 
this excuse do not believe the American people to be such as in effect 
they describe them. Sodom and Gomorrah were decent places com- 
pared with an America such as this would imply. 

There is only one cause for this epidemic of indecency that seems to 
have attacked journals hitherto reputable, and that is greed. We do 
not suppose the responsible managers of these papers are gratifying their 
personal tastes in publishing this kind of news; they do it because they 
think it pays; it promotes the sale ofthe paper. There is but one way ot 
arguing with such people, and that is by addressing the arguments to 
their pockets. Let decent people refuse to buy papers that are not de- 
cent; the loss of such patrons would more than counterbalance the 
gain that is made by the publication of this kind of news. Printing 
scandal would cease to be profitable, and become a costly enterprise. 
Reform would follow very speedily, and we do not believe that reform 
can be obtained in any other way. 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


THE MINISTER’S AVERAGE. 


A minister once said, in substance, to the writer, ‘‘ Every minister 
must choose what he will be, whether scholar and preacher, or pastor.” 
That is, he cannot be successful alike in the study, the pulpit and the 
parish. While the statement seems to hold a grain of truth, no young 
minister could shape his ideals under more pernicious advice. The sole 
test of success is in results upon human life and the kingdom of God. 
The commissions to preach and to shepherd are of equal authority. 
Neither has been revoked. There is no exception in favor of any. 
Ministerial labor narrowed to one channel well-nigh fails. Witness the 
preacher, scholarly, profound, Biblical, eloquent, who fails as a minister 
because he fails as a pastor. Witness equal numbers of an opposite 
type. They visit, organize, go up and down continually. They rear 
imposing walls of wood, hay, stubble; pile up mountains of chaff which 
the first wind of pastoral change drives away. Another class seeks 
honestly to maintain a fair average of work, but is discontented under 
limitation of intellectual growth. The field of generous and stimulating 
general culture seems almost closed by the exigent demands of strictly 
professional toil. Sermon-making, visiting and miscellaneous labor 
occupy time and strength to repletion. How not to go aground upon 
intellectual shallows, how to get off into deep water and not be broken 
upon the immovable rock of pastoral inefficiency, this is the problem. 
Every young minister must attempt the solution of it, or doom himself 
to half-obedience and a large measure of failure. We venture to suggest 
that any minister has hopefully attacked the difficulty when he has made 
up his mind to two things: first, that for the best general result, he will 
be willing to fail of his highest ideal in any one department of his work ; 
second, that certain things in each department must and can be done; 
_ in other words, he will realize the greatest sum of power possible to him, 
by being the best average minister he can. 

Apply this conception to the minister’s distinctively pastoral duties. 
No pastor attains his ideal. He never reaches the limit of the possible. 
There is always more that he might do. But the Master does not require 
the impossible. His work never suffers by reason of the servant's 
limitation of time and strength. But on the other hand the pastor 
must do certain things. Few utterances have been so valuable to the 
writer as one which fell in his hearing from Dr. George C. Baldwin. 
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The quotation may not be in his exact words. ‘‘I tell my people that 
I am at their service day or night, if they need me.” What does this 
suggest? That the pastor will never fail to do certain things. He must 
attend to the needs of the sick and the aged. He will bring comtort to 
the house of mourning. He can find the stranger and the new-comer. 
He will not fail to visit the erring and the careless. He may never 
neglect the inquirer after Christ. Not every afternoon can or need be 
given to routine visiting. The ninety-and-nine must often be left, and 
ought to be willing to waive their supposed claim on the pastor’s time. 
Such an ideal of pastoral work it is quite possible to attain. There 
should be system. The members of the church may be taught to take 
much from the pastor’s hands. A memorandum of cases of need, kept 
as they come to his knowledge, will enable a pastor to do a surprising 
amount of such labor with a reasonable outlay of time. Pastoral service 
wrought on such a plan can never issue in failure, and need not be a 
disproportionate consumer of the minister’s energies. 

Apply this conception to the department of preaching. Here again 
is conscious shortcoming. But it may not be failure in the preacher, so 
much as exaltation of his ideal. And we are not alone in our sense 
of inadequate treatment of great subjects. A thorough practitioner at 
the bar said recently to the writer. ‘‘It is justso in my business; rarely 
does a case receive more than a cursory treatment, from lack of time.” 
Yet he is a sound lawyer. So the preacher falls short, as a teacher, a 
guide in doctrine, a divider of inspired truth. We fail of our ideals of 
Biblical research, and scholarly equipment. We violate our finer sense, 
as we see what our sermons are, and what they might be in point of 
freshness of matter, and literary finish. How often preachers express 
themselves to each other like this: ‘‘1 do not know how to preach so as 
to win men;” conscious failure in the work of evangelism. We do not 
reach our ideals in the pulpit, but who shall say that every fairly equipped 
preacher may not attain at least accuracy in the use of facts, astyle free 
from gross blunders and improprieties, a generous knowledge of Bible 
doctrine and history, logical consistency of thought, and a fair measure 
of tact and power as an evangelist?. All this without being a ‘‘ great” 
preacher, or a ‘‘ ripe” scholar, something impossible for most, and not 
needed for full obedience to our commission. Nourished upon the 
exalted homiletic ideals of the seminary classroom, and stimulated by 
the reading of sundry books of ‘‘ Lectures on Preaching, ” the minister 
enters upon pulpit work, supposing that every sermon he shall preach 
ought to be the ripe result of an extended period of hard study and 
careful composition, and that if this be not the case, he has somehow 
failed in his obligation to his pulpit. Is not this a truer and less appal- 
ling idea for the student to form of prospective pulpit work? Every sermon 
to possess the reasonable qualities mentioned above, with unbounded 
variety not only in themes and occasions, but in modes and periods of 
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preparation as well. Some sermons must have days of solid and 
scholarly research. Other sermons will take form rapidly, growing up 
on a basis of scripture, out of the abundant materials of some current 
question. The rapid study of scripture story in the Old Testament as 
well as the New, will afford numberless fresh, interesting and practical 
sermons, prepared at a sitting or in stray intervals of time. Other ser- 
mons will be struck out almost instantaneously, if the mind be in a 
creative state. Ifthe young preacher be alive to preaching, he need 
not fear a disproportionate and exhaustive demand upon his time. 
Apply this conception to the minister’s literary, social and general 
culture. Many a minister of fine tastes chafes under what seem his in- 
evitable limitations. The temptation is to neglect his distinctive work 
for such special cultivation, or to resign all hope of it in despair. In 
either case there is unsymmetrical development, a failure of the best 
average of power. Now most ministers cannot be, par excellence, men 
of culture. We must be content to fall short,’and content in the fact 
that mere culture, as truly as mere money-getting, is cold, selfish and 
unworthy of highest endeavor.. Occasionally, too, ministers are over- 
loaded and clogged in the use of the gospel, by their mass of attainment. 
We may remember the expressive illustration of Hawthorne, ‘‘ Bees are 
sometimes drowned in the honey which they collect ; so some writers 
are lost in their collected learning.” But, on the other hand, that de- 
gree of fine culture which adds to the minister’s power in society and in 
the pulpit must be striven for and may be gained. Our college Profes- 
sor used to say of certain books, ‘‘ Sit up nightstoread them.” Let 
the ministers move out with determination into some avenues of culture, 
and have no fear of the consequences upon immediate ministerial labor. 
And why? Because a measure of social training makes him a better 
pastor. Because the truest, broadest culture will turn its tide of wealth 
into the rapid making of the best sermons. We mean this:—Many a 
good and devoted minister enters his study on Tuesday morning and 
gives every forenoon of the week to the actual and laborious preparation 
oftwosermons. Would it not often be better if he fearlessly gave two 
days to general reading and outside research, and began his sermons on 
Thursday morning? will he not find that the pulpit has not suffered, but 
both man and pulpit have inexpressibly gained, by maintaining the 
minister’s average? The writer proposed a report of current readings 
for a session of the local minister’s association. It was adopted, one 
member, the pastor of a large and cultivated Presbyterian congregation, 
remarking, ‘‘ I hardly get time to read.” What pastor has not some- 
times said the like? But we must read. We must go outside of 
theology. We must go beyond the religious periodical. What saves 
the minister’s mental freshness, and adds to his power more than some 
fascinating by-play of intellectual pursuit, literary or scientific? If it 
master him, it will invade his work and destroy his average of service. 
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If he master it, he is the gainer, for no legitimate knowledge, no genuine 
culture, no practical attainment but will give him entrance to some 
home, and add richness to his sermons, if he have what has been called the 
‘Homiletic habit, ” and if, over all, he wills to be the most symmetrical 
man, and so the best minister and the best copy of that many-sided 


man, Jesus Christ. 
ALBERT P. BRIGHAM. 
Utica, N. Y. 


SERMON PLANS. 
Nicodemus and Christ. 


** There was a man of the Pharisees named Nicodemus, a ruler of 
the Jews! The same came to Jesus by night, and said unto hin, ‘ Rabbi, 
we know thou arta teacher come from God, for no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest except God be with him.’ Jesus answered and 
said unto him, ‘Verily, verily I say unto thee, except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of heaven.’"—John 2: 1, 2, 3- 


John tells us, 2: 23, that Jesus wrought miracles on the feast-day. 
** The Jews require a sign.” A sign was a proof that God had sent the 
one showing the sign. As a Jew, Nicodemus judges by the common 
standard, and seeks the new teacher. In the study of this incident we 
note : 

I. He came by night. He was a member of the Sanhedrin, the 
supreme court of Judaism. As a judge he must sit with his fellow mem- 
bers on cases of idolatry and false teaching. He was a Pharisee, or 
member of the orthodox party of Judaism. He comes in a representa- 
tive capacity. ‘‘ We know.” By reason of his relations he was of 
necessity conservative. President Cleveland recently said of the office 
he holds, ‘‘ The solemn duties that confront him tend to a sober sense 
of responsibility. | The trust of the American people, and an apprecia- 
tion of their mission among the nations of the earth, should make him 
a patriotic man.”” The more a man stands for, the steadier he must 
stand, the more slowly move. Radicalism is empty handed. Conserv- 
atism controls; the prophet who laid the ax at the root of the tree 
founded no kingdom. The ‘‘son of man went forth to sow.” In pro- 
portion as / becomes we, the single thread is woven into the large web. 
The man becomes a member of the Sanhedrin and a Pharisee; he 
must be cautious, and seek the new teacher by night. The capitalist, 
the scholar, the statesman, the religious teacher, must be cautious. 
Jacob, the old man, with family and flocks, struggles where Jacob, the 
empty handed boy, dreamed. Representative men, in every walk of 
life, seek new thing$ cautiously dy night. 

Il. He came. The representative man is compelled, not alone for 
his own sake, but for the sake of the truth he stands for, to seek new 
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thoughts and welcome new movements. The fate of the man who dug 
a hole and hid his Zord’s money, is always before us. The river, be- 
cause made up of many brooks, ought to seek the best channels and do 
the most good. As a passenger, a man may sleep; as a pilot, he must 
be awake. The Sanhedrin is made up of men; the Pharisaic party, of 
individuals ; the members of each must welcome the new. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber Lot’s wife.” A man’s eyes are in the front of his head, hands reach 
and feet point forward. The man and the institution is doomed when 
written only in the past tense. 

‘“ New occasions teach new duties.” To keep the fine balance, be- 
tween the new and the old, “‘ to eat the old, and bring forth the old be- 
cause of the new,” calls for great wisdom. Nicodemus came. 

III. The utter uselessness of all Nicodemus represented to Christ. 
** We know.” ‘Ye must be born again.” Christ has no use for the 
judgments of the Sanhedrin, nor the orthodoxy of the Pharisee. They 
are as meaningless to Him on His ocean of truth as cars are on the 
Atlantic. They could not bring Nicodemus to the shore, within sound 
of the thunder, within sight of the flashing expanse, but must be left. 
So are we met by the Christ to-day.. The rod becomes a serpent only 
when it is cast from us. 

The loaves and fishes are multiplied only when surrendered. The 
corn of wheat lives by dying. We enter the new kingdom, reducing 
ourselves to zero. The unit we write so proudly must be bent into a 
circle, and gets its value by being rewritten, and from the Christ who 
writes Himself beside it. 

It is the law of every kingdom. The artist must become a little 
child if he would enter the kingdom of music. The musician must be 
born again to enter the kingdom of art. Each new language has its 
alphabet and grammar. The nobleman and the pauper beyond the 
sea must both be naturalized this side to become citizens. Christ was 
born of the flesh; so are we. Christ was born of the Holy Spirit; so 
must we be to enter the kingdom, else the kingdom will be like the 
image of the vision—head of gold and feet of clay. He who accepts 
Christ as a teacher come from God, must accept his teaching and be 
born again. 

IV. The mystery of entrance. 

Thus taught in a two-fold way. 

a. Bynature. ‘‘The wind.” Simply airin motion. Steady pressure. 
Seeks a vacuum. Empty yourself. Become a child, and the spirit fills. 

6. By history. ‘‘ The brazen serpent.” The people lost faith in 
God. Fiery serpents came; death followed. They called for help; 
trusted God again. Health came—doubt brings death; faith brings 
life. The man who empties himself is filled with God. The man who 
trusts God shall never be confounded. 

V. Proofs that Nicodemus accepted Christ. 
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John 7:51. Where he withstood the Sanhedrin. It is no longer we, 
but /. The spirit of God. Faith in God makes the man who came by 
night bold to defend Christ by day. 

John 19: 39,40. When His chosen disciples had forsaken Him and 
fled, the man who came to the young Rabbi by night comes by day, 
takes the body, provides spices, ‘‘ then took shey—Joseph and Nicode- 
mus—the body.” ‘‘ There laid ¢hey Jesus.” The spirit of God: faith 
in God lifts Nicodemus above his class, transforms the conservative 
seeker of the truth into a courageous disciple of the teacher come from 
God. O. P. GIFFORD. 


Boston. 


The Conflict of the Ages. 


‘“* And Caleb stilled the people before Moses and said, Let us go up at 
once and possess it, for we are well able to overcome it. But the men that 
went up with him said, We be not able to go up against the people, for 
they are stronger than we.””—Numbers 13: 31. 

This text and context give us a glimpse of the conflict between faith 
and unbelief which has raged through all the ages. 

I. THE BOLDNESS OF FAITH IN CONFLICT WITH THE COw- 
ARDICE OF UNBELIEF. 

Walled cities and tall giants frightened the unbelieving spies; but 
they had no terrors for believing Caleb and Joshua. ‘‘ We are able,” 
says Faith, ‘‘ because God is with us.” ‘* We are unable,” replies Un- 
belief, ‘‘ because our enemies are stronger than we.” Unbelief looks 
at self and its resources, and compares them with the difficulties to be 
overcome ; Faith looks only to God. 

Il. THE MEEKNESS OF FAITH IN CONFLICT WITH THE VIO- 
LENCE OF UNBELIEF. 

Moses and Aaron are on their faces before God, while the people, 
urged on by the unbelieving spies, talk of stoning Caleb and Joshua. 
Faith in meekness always prays, entreats, waits. Unbelief is violent 
and cruel. Communism, nihilism, anarchism, are its children. 

III. THE FIRMNESS OF FAITH IN CONFLICT WITH THE IN- 
CONSTANCY OF UNBELIEF. 

All the spies agreed in their first report (v. 27) that Canaan was a 
goodly land; but when the unbelievers saw that the popular voice was 
against going up to take it, they changed their tune, and declared 
(v. 32) that it was a land which ‘‘eateth up the inhabitants thereof.” 
Faith, conscious of the right, is firm in spite of popular clamor; unbe- 
lief, desirous of pleasing, must adapt itself to every popular fancy. To 
carry its points, it has been known to lie. 
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IV. THE PRAYER OF FAITH IN CONFLICT WITH THE PRAYER 
OF UNBELIEF, 

The prayer of Moses that God should spare the people was answered ; 
the prayer of the people, expressed in the wish, ‘‘ Would God we had 
died in the Wilderness,” was also answered. Their carcasses were left 
there. ‘* According to your faith be it unto you” is no more true than 
** According to your unbelief be it unto you.” We pray, expecting to 
receive, and we are not disappointed. We pray, expecting nothing, 
and we are not disappointed. The power of faith can be equalled 
only by the power of unbelief. 

V. THE CAUTION OF FAITH IN CONFLICT WITH THE PRESUMP- 
TION OF UNBELIEF. 

When the people saw their mistake, they insisted on being led 
against the Canaanites, but Moses urged them not to go, because God 
had departed from them. Nevertheless, they ‘‘presumed to go up,” 
and were shamefully defeated. Faith says: ‘‘ Attempt anything, 
when God is with you, for with God all things are possible; but at- 
tempt nothing when you cannot claim God’s presence.” Unbelief 
says: ‘‘ We are strong enough without God,” and rushes madly on to 
its own defeat. 


In this conflict on which side are you? 
A.C. DIxon. 
Baltimore. 


The Thinking God. 


‘‘For I know the thoughts that I think toward you, saith the Lord, 
thoughts of peace and not of evil, to give you an expected end.” —Jfer. 
29: II. 

An unique specialty of this scripture. Elsewhere God discovers 
himself as King, as Judge, as Father. He reveals Himself as ruling, 
as working, as judging, as loving. Here we read of a thinking God and 
we are told the thoughts God thinks, and why He thinks them. 

first. —THE THINKING GOD. 

A necessary conception. In our last analysis we divide the world 
into thinkers and thoughts. So far at least as we are concerned the 
world seems to be a world of ideas, realized, and our lives simply the 
processes of getting our thoughts materialized, incarnated. 

Going from ourselves we reason likewise. Like results indicate like 
causes, and we conclude that God thinks, that the worlds are His 
thoughts embodied, that the processes of nature and the procedures in 
history are but the workings out of God’s thoughts. 

Striking confirmation in Christ. The abiding wonder in His mir- 
acles resides not in the acts themselves but in the disclosure they make 
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of the power of mind, of thought. Here was a perfect life and it found 
perfect expression. The thought was entirely translated. Matter 
was plastic and amenable to mind. Given that power and miracles are 
not surprising. 

‘* He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” A thinking Christ 
means a thinking God. Can you conceive of God as thoughtless, with- 
out thought? 

Second.—We arenext told the thoughts which God thinks, ‘‘ thoughts 
of peace and not of evil.” 

This, too, is logical necessity. We think as.we are. If God thinks, 
His thoughts must be godly. 

We have feared to believe this. Out of our unbelief we have im- 
puted thoughts to God which are blasphemous. 

He Himself says: ‘* My thoughts are of peace and not of evil.” 

Significance of this antithesis. It is not between good and evil, but 
peace and evil. 

Peace a larger term. It is the name of a state which is the product 
of many contrarieties. God’s thoughts have a greater compass than ~ 
the bestowment of mere joy. They focalize in character. Character is 
consummation ; it is the slow deposit of strife as well as of calm. Peace 
itself is of war’s vocabulary. 

Herein we may discuss our relations to sorrow and pain, to sickness 
and to death. 

Third.—Out of this we clamber to the reason God gives for thinking 
such thoughts—‘‘to give you an expected end”—the Revised Version 
reads ‘‘ to give you hope in your latterend.” 7. ¢.—God’s thoughts of 
peace are designed to give us, in the present, the inspiration of a good 
hope ; and in the future the secure destiny of a triumphant consumma- 
tion. 

The slowness of the process does not make doubtful the reality of 
that process. The greater the orbit the greater period of revolution. 
The larger the thought the longer will be its time of fulfillment. 

We must recollect that we are like God—imeless beings. Time is 
simply a present convenience—it is never a necessity. God’s full 
thought for us carries heaven as well as earth in its embrace. And 
‘* He is to see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied.” 

Two simple deductions : 

1. Inspiration. The strong impulse of this thought when you 
realize it, ‘‘ the Lord thinketh on me.” 

2. Obligation. God's thoughts demand media for interpretation. 
God’s thoughts for you hinge on your obedience. God thinks—it is left 
with us to work out those thoughts. 


G. C. BALDWIN, JR. 


Springheld, Mass. 
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His Name Shall be Called Wonderful. 


‘* His name shall be called Wonderful.”—Isaiah, 9: 6. 

How does this name happen to be appropriated by Fesus in a sense 
in which it never could be applied to any other person born of woman ? 

First.—Because of His wonderful birth. Allusion is here made to 
His birth, ‘‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given, and His 
name shall be called Wonderful. 

The miraculous conception, the star in the East that heralded His 
advent, the wise men that came to inquire after Him, the angel that 
was sent to announce His coming, the choir of angels that came down 
from the court of the Eternal King to chant His natal anthem; these 
form a combination of wonders altogether without precedent in the 
birth of any, even the most illustrious characters in all history. 

Why is He called the ‘‘ Wonderful ?” 

Second.—Because of the mysterious constitution of His Person. 
‘* Without controversy great is the mystery of godliness, God was man- 
ifest in the flesh.” He is perfect man. He is perfect God. He is per- 
fect man and God united in the same Person and therefore designated, 
** Immanuel, God with us.” 

Why is He called the ‘‘ Wonderful ?” : 

Third.—Because of His wondrous works. His miracles, beginning 
with the conversion of water into wine at the marriage feast at Cana, in 
Galilee, and having their climax in the exaltation of His person to the 
Throne of heaven as Lord of the universe. Much as we admire the 
miracles by which His life was illustrated, we must never forget that 
‘* Salvation is His greatest work.” ‘‘ He is able to save to the utter- 
most those that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.” 

Why is He called the ‘* Wonderful?” 

Fourth.—Because of His wonderful teaching as the great prophet of 
the latter days. 

1. He was wonderfully attested as a teacher. Witnessed of by the 
Baptist, sealed by God the Father. 

2. The substance of His Teaching was ‘‘ wonderful.” Spiritually, 
such deep insight, such matchless clearness. 

3. His moral lessons were strikingly illustrated by His unexampled 
virtues, 

4. The manner of His teaching was singularly original. He owed 
nothing to the great teachers of Greek and Roman antiquity. Note 
His noble freedom of speech. His familiar illustrations. His personal 
appeals. His fearless denunciation of the wrath of God upon the 
guilty. 

Why is He called the ‘‘ Wonderful ?” 
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Fifth.—Because of His ‘“‘ wonderful” triumphs in the world. The 
first great triumph was achieved on THE CROSS. He triumphed over prin- 
cipalities and powers, making a show of them openly. 

The second triumph was achieved in THE TOMB, where He conquered 
Death. The third triumph was achieved in His majestic ascent to 
‘* the right hand of God.” 

The fourth triumph was achieved by the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 

The fifth triumph, which still continues, is the diffusion of His truth 
among the nations in defiance of the multiplied forms of hostility by 
which it has been resisted in the past, and still is resisted in our day. 
And the sixth triumph will be when ‘‘ He comes in His glory, with all 
the holy angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the Throne of His 
glory,” the terror of Devils, the salvation of men, the wonder of angels, 
and the glory of God. Collect the wonders into one view and you will 
no longer be surprised at the prominence assigned to the adorable Jesus 
in the Temple of Revelation ; you will no longer wonder that He should 
be placed as the grand central figure in the gallery which is so nobly 
illustrated by the virtues of patriarchs and prophets and the apostles of 
the Lamb. 

‘New York. M. H. Pocson. 


*“OUR YOUNG PEOPLE.”—A SUGGESTION. 


In most of our congregations there are a large number whom we 
call ‘‘ the young people.” They range all the way from ten to thirty 
years of age. How to interest them in the church life we find to be 
one of the difficult ‘‘ problems” of the pastorate. It has been a serious 
question with me in this my first pastorate, and by request of the edi- 
tor of this department of the REVIEW I give our experience. 

We all are familiar with the various expedients resorted to by anxi- 
ous parents and pastors in the attempt to connect the young people 
with the life of the church. ‘‘ Socials” are regarded as necessary, the 
cooking stove is brought into requisition, select readings and charades 
are thought to serve this purpose. But all these things fail, and the 
reason is not far to find. In the matter of ‘‘socials” and collations, 
and select readings and amateur theatricals we are at great disadvan- 
tage. The dime theatre, the itinerant reader, or the local caterer surpass 
our most ambitious efforts. Besides, even if we succeed in our com- 
petition with the outside entertainments, we still have failed to gain our 
ultimate object. These things, however well they satisfy the young 
people, do not interest them in the church—in the work of Christ. It 
may be questioned whether the social entertainment of the young people 
is a work of the church at all; I am inclined to believe that it is not. 

Feeling thus I asked myself, ‘‘just what is this problem?” It is 
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two-fold. First, How may we develop the religious iife of the young 
people of our congregation ? Secondly, How may I, the pastor, become 
acquainted with my young people, make them feel acquainted with me, 
and so help them in the culture of their religious lives? Standing face 
to face with the question, thus limited and defined, I resolved upon the 
following course. I will organize a young people’s class for Bible study. 
' We will meet on a week night. We will begin with the study of the 
life of Jesus. I took into my counsels three or four earnest young men 
and women. We agreed to organize and maintain the class if five 
would attend. The plan was explained, and a general invitation to the 
young people given on Sunday morning. We met on Tuesday night. 
Instead of the promised five, sixty-five were present. We were all sur- 
prised and gratified. After singing and prayer I took them into my 
confidence, told them how I had been perplexed by the question of their 
religious welfare, told them also of my doubts regarding the expediency 
of ‘* socials,” charades, and tea parties in the church. Then I outlined 
my plan and purposes, and invited them to join with me in the study of 
God’s word. We did not promise regularity in attendance. I abhor 
pledges. I told them that I should reserve Tuesday nights sacred to 
this meeting, and hoped they would do the same. And they have done 
so, for our average attendance for nearly two years has been upwards 
of sixty-one. Eighty or more have attended with fair regularity. 

You may wish to know something about the method of instruction. 

In the seminary at Rochester, Professor Stevens gives considerable 
attention to the study of the life of Christ in the English Scriptures. 
That part of the instruction at Rochester was and is especially helpful 
tome. Before organizing our class, 1 asked and obtained permission 
from him to use his printed outline. This outline, slightly modified 
by my friend, Professor Burton, of Newton Seminary, and still fur- 
ther modified by myself in adapting it to the necessities of a class of 
young people, we have used in our class. In this outline the life of our 
Lord is divided into nine chapters, the chapters being subdivided into 
sections. With each section Scripture references are given. Many 
members of the class cut out these passages of Scripture and paste them 
in a blank book, thus making a life of Jesus in the words of Scrip- 
ture. These Scripture passages the members of the class are expected 
to learn, not verbatim, but so as to give the story in their own language. 

The order in the class room is as follows: 

1. Twenty minutes given to review. 

The outline as far as we have gone we aim to recite in concert every 
night. This may seem tedious and wearisome, but last night I asked 
how many wished to continue the drill and nearly every one voted Yes. 
Then we have variety in our review. Topics are assigned, e. g.—‘‘ The 
Journeys of Jesus,” ‘‘ The Development of Opposition among the Phari- 
sees,” ‘* Progress in Christ’s Doctrine,” ‘‘ A Life of Jesus In Their Own 
Words,” etc. 
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2. Call of Roll. 

This we find necessary. It cultivates esArit de corps; it enables me 
to know who are absent; it lets all know who are there. 

3. Assignment of next lesson, generally with a word of comment, a 
sort of *‘ preview.”” With this some special topics are assigned to indi- 
vidual members of the class for report or recitation at the next meeting. 

4. The remaining thirty minutes are given to the study of the ad- 
vance lesson. In this we consider geography, contemporary history, 
Jewish customs, etc. 

5. We close precisely at half past eight o’clock. 

Some will say ‘‘ This involves too much work; no pastor can keep it 
up.” It does require work—much work. The interest cannot be sus- 
tained without thorough, systematic work. If any man expects to teach 
such a class out of his storehouse of general information, of course he 
will fail. No teacher ever succeeded without special preparation for 
every recitation. But work will not hurt us. I am convinced that very 
few pastors suffer from overwork. And beside all this, such work as I 
have described is labor saving. Give an hour every morning—the first 
and best hour—to this work of preparation, and you will find all other 
work easier. You will have sermon themes in abundance. You will 
have Biblical illustrations innumerable. Best of all, the members of 
your class will be your most attentive hearers on the Sabbath. 

Another may inquire, ‘‘Is not this the work of the Sunday- 
school? does it not conflict with the work of the Sunday-school teacher? 
No ! Sunday school teachers will thank you and speak of the increased 
interest in the lessons on the part of members of their classes. By ref- 
erence to our class roll I find eleven or more of our members are teach- 
ers in our Sunday-schools. 

Still another may ask, ‘*‘ What will you do when you finish the life 
of Jesus?” Take up the life of Paul and consider the Epistles in 
chronological order. Then learn something about the patriarchs. Then 
study the life of David and connect his life with the Psalms. In fact the 
Bible presents very many lines of study. It occurs to me also that an 
outline study of Christian history would be of great interest. 

Such a class does not take the place of a young people’s prayer-meet- 
ing. This we have on Sunday before the evening preaching service. It 
does, however, take the place of ‘‘ socials,” and amateur theatricals. Since 
the organization of the class, the demand for such entertainments has 
ceased. It illustrates ‘‘ the expulsive power of a new affection.” The 
young people from ten years of age to thirty are even enthusiastic in 
their devotion to this study. 

I offer this brief ‘‘experience” as a suggestion to my fellow young 
brethren of the ministry, in the hope that it may help them as it has 
helped me to solve ‘‘ The problem of the young people.” 

New Haven, Conn. W. H. BurTRICK. 
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PULPIT THEMES. 

What shall I preach about next? is the question that pastors are 
accustomed to ask themselves at least once a week. Various directions 
have been given to help them answer the question satisfactorily. 

Some have suggested that every pastor should lay out for himself 
some line of biblical study, apart from that required in making the ser- 
-mon now in hand; e. g., take some one book and make a critical, and, 
so far as possible, exhaustive study of it, and then another book. Such 
a study can be depended upon to suggest many suitable themes for the 
pulpit. A similarly thorough study of the Sunday-school lessons will 
du the same. 

Some pastors seem to think it quite as well to read what their people 
read, to make a careful study of the daily papers, in order to keep up 
with the times and find themes for sermons that will interest and hold 
the crowd. 

Now in all such exhortations and methods there is the assumption 
that our pulpit themes will be suggested by that which chiefly occupies 
our attention—our studies; so that the question of themes resolves itself 
into the question of study. If I am to have themes and matter concern- 
ing them, I must be a continual and faithful student of something. 

But the pastor needs more than a theme that interests himself and 
that he can discuss intelligently. He needs the theme that will both 
interest and profit his people, that will hold them and build them up, 
that above all will mould them into the image of Christ. 

Some sermons do neither of these things because the preacher is 
engaged in some line of study entirely apart from the thought and life 
of his hearers. They call the sermon deep or dry, and give it no heed. 

Other sermons interest because the theme is clearly or brilliantly 
discussed, but they do not profit. It is possible so to discuss the fuel of 
the sun as to interest, but a church fed on that kind of diet will not grow 
into the image of Christ very fast. 

Still other preaching is both interesting and profitable, but the profit 
is largely intellectual rather than spiritual. The preacher’s chief study 
is books, good books, perhaps the Bible, but not in their relation to the 
peculiar moral and spiritual condition of his flock. 

Then there are other themes and phases of truth presented in the 
pulpit, that seem to touch the life of every hearer, carrying conviction 
respecting evil practices that prevail, correcting, guiding, relieving diffi- 
culties, making a difference in the lives of many that hear, during that 
very week. Such preaching is interesting because dealing with recog- 
nized realities; profitable, ‘‘rightly dividing the word of truth;” up 
with the times, “‘ giving to each his portion in due season.” Now, all of 
these varieties in theme and manner of treatment are due to the preach- 
er’s line of study. 

What, then, should the pastor study chiefly? Evidently his flock. 
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Let him study the Bible with all zeal, and let him study as many other 
things as he can in any way make profitable; but for themes let him 
study his people.” Let him know just where they are, spiritually and 
morally. Imitate the physician. He does not arrange his bottles in a 
systematic way and then begin and prescribe from them in regular order, 
but carefully examines each patient, and he is not troubled, though 
compelled at times to use two or three remedies to the exclusion of all 
the rest. Imitate the builder. -He does not modify the building to suit 
the material he may have on hand, but studies the plan first and then 
seeks suitable material. Imitate thesecularteacher. He does not teach 
what he most enjoys studying necessarily, but carefully examines his 
pupils, and gives them the thing which they need to learn next. I 
heard the veteran Normal School principal of the State of New York 
lately exhorting a lot of young teachers to study their pupils. He knew 
what was essential to teaching. The pastor should be ‘‘ apt to teach.” 
Let him also study his pupils. He must take heed to himself ‘‘ and to 
all the flock” that he may ‘“‘ feed the church.” I suppose that many a 
so-called successful preacher would be greatly ashamed of his work were 
he tested by proper examinations of his flock in the things he was ap- 
pointed to teach. Studythe flock if you would be ‘‘a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.” 

The Saviour and his apostles furnish excellent models in this re- 
spect, dealing always with living issues among their hearers. Study 
chiefly our people and let their needs furnish your themes. 


C. E. Bascom. 
Potsdam, N.Y., Dec. 8, 1886, 
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VIII. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
By the Rev. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D. D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Criticism in the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, U.S.A. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1886. 


This manual, brought over in March, is a book that was much 
needed. Whether for private study of the subject, or as a text-book 
for classes, it is quite important that the beginner should have some 
short and comparatively simple treatise, instead of struggling through 
a very copious work like that of Scrivener or a very difficult one like 
that of Hort. Before Westcott and Hort revolutionized the subject, the 
manual by Hammond was comparatively satisfactory. Dr. Schaff, who 
has shown great skill in the production of compends, was hampered in his 
Introduction by the effort to make a manual that would prepare for the 
study of Westcott and Hort without being unacceptable to the ultra-con- 
servative section. There has been really pressing need of a small work 
that should be in substantial agreement with Westcott and Hort, but 
should treat the subject independently, and in a lucid and attractive 
style. Dr. Hort’s Introduction is a marvel of condensed and powerful 
argument. We know a professor of Systematic Theology who read it 
on a railway journey with great delight in its logical force. But the 
style is labored, hampered by numerous qualifying clauses, and con- 
densed in the extreme. The subject certainly has its difficulties, and no 
thorough treatment of it can at all points be easy reading. But Dr. 
Warfield has discussed it in a very engaging and perspicuous fashion. 

In describing the material of Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
meut, he has of course drawn upon the most recent publications, in- 
cluding the portion which has appeared of Gregory’s very important 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf. We think he has been successful in giv- 
ing just so much information as the beginner needs. In the bulk of the 
pe which treats of the method of criticism, one finds that the value of 
internal evidence, in the two departments so clearly distinguished by 
Westcott and Hort as intrinsic and transcriptional, has been carefully 
stated and vindicated. It is curious to think what a revolution Westcott 
and Hort have wrought in this respect among progressive critics. 
Many of us have long felt that the attempts of Lachmann and Tregelles 
—followed in a halting and irregular manner by Tischendorf—to estab- 
lish the text upon external evidence alone, were not only unwise, but 

volved a sheer impossibility. Westcott and Hort have shown us that 
ernal evidence can be used, and necessarily must be used, in deter- 
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mining the comparative excellence of particular documents. The in- 
genious inductive method of Tregelles could only determine that certain 
documents contain an early form of text; we are now taught how to get 
further back, by a skilful and essentially scientific use of internal evi- 
dence. It is not possible in this notice to follow the steps by which Dr. 
Warfield clearly presents the methods of determining groups and of 
tracing genealogy. He is by no means a mere interpreter of Westcott 
and Hort. He grasps the subject with a firm hand and presents it in 
his own way. In regard to the evidential value of groups, he seems, so 
far as we can judge from a first reading, to make advance and improve- 
ment upon the work of Dr. Hort. And one feels throughout that here 
is no mere compilation, but a strong, consistent, and lucid exposition 
of the author’s own views. 

In discussing certain passages by way of Jraxis, we think it would 
have been much better to begin with a few simple cases, in which the 
method could be readily apprehended by the beginner, and the result 
would be obvious and indisputable. Our experience has been that the 
majority even of good students find it extremely difficult to begin by 
grappling with a difficult and much disputed case. It may be that our 
author will in a second edition find room for a few simpler examples. 
Those which he has discussed are important and interesting, and he 
shows quite clearly how the external and internal evidence must be 
handled. It will not be a difficult task, though necessarily requiring 
close attention and considerable practice, for the student who uses this 
manual and Tischendorf’s eighth greater critical edition of the New 
Testament to gain a fair knowledge of the subject, so that he can judge 
reasonably well in most cases, and can appreciate the elaborate discus- 
sions of leading specialists. It will hardly be questioned that thus 
much of acquaintance with Textual Criticism is now a necessary part of 
any satisfactory course of New Testament study. 

We cannot but feel a certain regret that Dr. Warfield is about to 
be translated to the chair of Systematic Theology at Princeton. He 
has shown himself a remarkably able and well furnished special student 
of the New Testament, both as to canon, text,and exegesis. He is 
fearless and penetrating, yet conservative in all his convictions and 
sympathies. We have been hoping great things from his labors in this 
department and cannot help feeling chagrined at losing such a ‘‘col- 
league.” Of course we recognize the great importance of Systematic 
Theology and are aware that this and Exegetical Theology must go hand 
in hand, or neither can walk surely. The Princeton professor will do his 
theological work all the better for these previous studies in the New 
Testament, and we hope that he will at least occasionally find time for 
recurring to them, and giving us the pleasant fruits. 

Joun A. BROADUS. 


An American Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by ALVAH 
Hovey, D.D. .MatTHEW. By JoxHN A. Broapus, D.D., 8vo, pp. 610. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 


Six volumes of this valuable work have now been published, cover- 
ing the four Gospels, the Acts and the Revelation. As is inevitably 
the case in a series of this kind, there is some inequality in the plan, and 
still more in the value of the several volumes; but, without making in- 
vidious comparisons, it may safely be said that no volume of the six is, 
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on the whole, to be more highly commended than this. In accurate 
scholarship, in compression of substance into narrowest limits, in 
orderly arrangement of materials, in perfect courtesy, yet unflinching 
outspokenness upon all controverted questions, it is certainly a model 
commentary. Every Baptist ought to hold up his head a little higher 
when our own scholars are proved capable of writing books such as 
this. 

Though the book, like all others of the series, is not intended 
solely or even chiefly for scholars, no scholar can consult it without 
profit. Dr. Broadus is a thorough all-round scholar in New Testament 
literature, but he is especially an adept in textual criticism. He might, 
if he were not too modest to make any claims for himself, justly claim 
to be considered one of the half-dozen American scholars who may 
properly be called experts in this department. He makes no parade of 
his knowledge, but he does give his brethren the benefit of his studies 
of the original text, in the form chiefly of brief foot-notes on disputed 
readings, that condense with admirable precision and brevity what is 
known on the subject. The occasional more elaborate grammatical and 
exegetical discussions on questions of extraordinary interest are as re- 
markable for lucidity and brevity as they are for breadth of learning. 
No authority is to be followed implicitly in the study of the New Testa- 
ment, but one who follows Dr- Broadus may be certain of one thing, 
and that is, that he will never be designedly led astray. There is no 
wriggling away from teachings that cannot be made to harmonize with 
the writer’s ecclesiastical or theological views, no attempt to explain 
away the plain sense of Scripture. The teaching of the inspired Word 
is accepted reverently, and the interpreter honestly endeavors to learn 
what that teaching is. 

This volume being the first in order of the New Testament com- 
ments, though not first in time of publication, is prefaced by a General 
Introduction, written by the Editor. In this Dr. Hovey discusses the 
numerous questions that arise concerning the New Testament canon, 
the evidences of the authenticity and authorship of the various books, 
the state of the Greek text, and the like. The discussions are necessa- 
rily brief, but will be satisfactory to the lay reader and to many ministers ; 
and for those who wish to go into the subject more fully numerous 
works are easily accessible. No Introduction to Matthew is given. This, 
we venture to think, is a mistake. Twenty pages or so might very pro- 
fitably have been given to a condensed statement of what is known of 
the authorship of the gospel, a defense of its authenticity, and an analy- 
sis of its contents. This is the only serious defect that we have noticed 
in the book. It is true that Dr. Broadus directs the reader to books 
where the desired information can be found, but not one purchaser in 
twenty will have access to the books or can afford to buy them. 

The consideration of space probably had the chiefinfluence in decid- 
ing this question of an Introduction. And that leads us to say that in 
our opinion the book might have been considerably reduced in bulk and 
greatly improved for general use, by the excision of the very liberal sec- 
tions of ‘‘ homiletical and practical” hints. We are very far from sup- 
posing that our opinion on this point is of equal value with that of Dr. 
Broadus, but we believe that we express the opinion of some whose 
judgment is entitled to consideration. It is the general voice of teachers 
of homiletics that matter of this kind is of doubtful value to preachers. 
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It is certainly of little use to any but preachers. If there had been 
plenty of room for these hints their insertion would at least have done 
no harm; but if we are right that our conjecture that their presence 
has necessitated the exclusion of other matter of more importance for 
general use, the question is different. 

We are glad to add that, although the volume is the largest yet pub- 
lished in the series, the stereotype plates have been paid for out of the 
legacy of the late Gardner Colby, and the price is therefore but $2.25. 
Any Baptist, whether minister or layman, who neglects to provide him- 
self with a copy of this book, will do himself a wrong, since he will de- 
prive himself of an invaluable aid to the understanding of the first 
gospel. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


II. HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


History of Christian Doctrine. By Henry C. SHELDON, Professor of His- 
torical Theology, in Boston University. Two Vols. Harper & Brothers, 
New York: 1886. 


This is, with the exception of Dr. Shedd’s well-known work, the 
only important history of Christian doctrine by an American author. 
It is understood that Prof. Smyth, of Andover, for many years has given 
particular attention to the history of doctrine during the first six Chris- 
tian centuries, and that he intends to give to the public the results of 
his study. It will be interesting to observe how closely his treatment of 
history will accord with his personal opinions. It is charged that exe- 
getes explain the Scriptures, and teachers of ecclesiastical history inter- 
pret the words of prominent Christian thinkers of the past according to 
the prejudices and predilections of the modern interpreter. Writers 
upon historical theology may indeed claim that their delineation of his- 
tory accords with their doctrinal opinions because their representations 
of both history and dogma are correct. 

In this age so comprehensive a claim is sure to be met by argu- 
ment, and possibly by inconvenient facts. So important and valuable 
a work as Dr. Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine, notwithstand- 
ing its great and acknowledged excellences, in method and contents 
undoubtedly reveals, if it does not reflect, the author’s views of Chris- 
tian doctrine. The work has been playfully referred to as not Shedd’s 
History of Christian Doctrine but a history of Dr. Shedd’s doctrine. 
Prof. Alexander Allen’s fascinating and brilliant, but one-sided and 
misleading book, entitled Zhe Continuity of Christian Thought, 
notwithstanding the semi-disclaimer of a polemical purpose in the pre- 
face, is a significant illustration of the fact that an author’s views of doc- 
trine are almost sure to affect his conclusions concerning the és, of 
doctrine. To this rule Prof. Sheldon’s History of Christian - 
frine is not an exception. Not formally, but in his general impression 
upon the reader, the author approaches a partial, if not a positively 
polemical attitude in his treatment of the history of opinion concerning 
human freedom and divine sovereignty. 

Prof. Sheldon is an Arminian. He has 4 perfect right to his opin- 
ions, and with that right we find no fault. He is particularly careful to 
discriminate between the comparatively moderate views of Arminius 
and the more extreme positions of Episcopius and others, who closely 
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approached the objectionable phases of Pelagianism. In making this 
distinction Prof. Sheldon is just and wise. But he is not equally care- 
ful to give a correspondingly considerate and favorable representation 
of the views of moderate Calvinists. This is undoubtedly because he 
prefers Arminianism to any kind of Calvinism, however moderate or 
modified. In this he has a right to his opinions. But the fact remains 
that there have been and are different shades of what is generally 
called Calvinistic doctrine or Calvinism. It may not be easy to repre- 
sent correctly these diverse phases of opinion. But a history of Chris- 
tian doctrine is precisely the book in which we expect this kind of deli- 
cate and difficult work. Prof. Sheldon’s views of Calvinism are taken 
largely from Calvin, Beza, Turretin, Principal Cunningham, and Chas. 
Hodge. Calvin is classed as a supralapsarian, and there seems to be no 
recognition of any advance upon his views by Beza. The modified Cal- 
vinism, which falls short of the ‘‘ sterner features,” and is less open to 
successful attack, is not represented by very abundant or typical quota- 
tions. Probably this is because the author, intrenched behind the ram- 
parts of what he regards a defensible and true type of Arminianism, 
does not believe in any tenable vza media between his own and extreme 
Calvinistic views, and thus he regards every form of modified Calvinism 
as merely a concession to Arminianism. There are those who regard 
moderate or modified Calvinism as more Scriptural and more tenable 
than any phase of Arminianism. 

Among Baptists, John Gill is correctly referred to as one ‘‘ who 
held to Calvinism in its supralapsarian phase ;” but the only reference to 
Andrew Fuller is the bare mention of his name in a meager list of Bap- 
tist writers of the modern period. Andrew Fuller preached his famous 
sermon on ‘* Zhe Gospel Worthy of all Acceptation” one hundred years 
ago. That sermon was the beginning of opposition to hyper-Calvinism 
by one whom Dr. Ryland declared ‘‘ the most judicious and able theo- 
logical writer that ever belonged to the Baptist denomination.” Andrew 
Fuller died in 1815. Before his opposition to Gill’s ‘‘ extra rigidity,” 
English Baptists had been taught Calvinism of the Beza type ‘‘ in its 
supralapsarian phase;” but, throughout the present century, the prac- 
tical and doctrinal influence of Andrew Fuller has been vastly greater 
over both English and American Baptists than the influence of John 
Gill. Prof. Sheldon’s only recognition of this fact is the statement 
(Vol. II, p. 279) that ‘‘the Baptists of this order” —z. ¢. the Particular or 
Calvinistic Baptists—-‘‘ have held in general quite strictly to the Calvin- 
istic system ; but, at the same time, it can hardly be denied that, in the 
last few years, they have shared more or less in that practical revolt 
against the sterner features of Calvinism which has spread over so 
large a portion of the theological world.” It would seem that, in a 
history of Christian doctrine which quotes freely from Whedon, Ray- 
mond and Pope, Andrew Fuller’s wholesome modification of the ex- 
treme views held by Gill and Brine ought to receive at least recog- 
nition. This is not the place to refer at length to the intricate phases 
of opinion concerning the nature of human freedom and its relation to 
the Divine decrees. The subject is not an easy one to treat in either 
doctrinal or historical theology. 

Apart from these and kindred controversial themes, concerning 
which agreement among theologians is probably hopeless, Prof. Shel- 
don’s two convenient and comparatively inexpensive volumes will be 
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found of great value to students and ministers. Some things might be 
stated differently, not to say more truthfully. In Vol. II, p. 189, the 
Quakers are rightly credited with advocating religious freedom and it is 
added ‘‘ Roger Williams and his Baptist followers were also very pro- 
nounced advocates of tolerance.” Before Quakers were known, and 
probably before George Fox was born, early English Baptists were 
earnest advocates not simply of toleration but of religious liberty, and 
the Baptists of Rhode Island from the beginning of their history have 
claimed to believe in more than mere “‘ tolerance. ” 

In Vol I, p. 138, Origen is referred to as declaring infant baptism a 
matter of apostolic tradition. This is a common statement, notwith- 
standing the opinion of Bunsen, and the argument of Dr. Irah Chase 
(Infant Baptism an Invention of Men) which renders it very possible 
that this alleged declaration should be classed with the interpolations of 
Origen’s Latin translators. Yet this is much more excusable than Dr. 
Schaff’s statement (Article, Baptism of Infants, Schaff-Herzog Ency.) 
that ‘‘ Origen was himself baptized in infancy (about 180 A. D.).” We 
are confident that there is no reliable authority for such an unqualified 
assertion, though it is repeated by Fisher in his Beginnings of Chris- 
Hanity. 

But we have no right to expect either infallibility or omniscience of 
any author—not even of a theological professor. We would not have a 
man write a history of Christian doctrine who has no positive convic- 
tions, whose mind is a fabula rasa concerning theological subjects. 
With the highest ideals, the intensest love of truth and the best inten- 
tions, all our attainments must be defective. Perhaps none can under- 
stand the difficulties attending such a work as Prof. Sheldon has under- 
taken, or fully appreciate the results of his toil, save those who have 
attempted to do similar work. 

It is a pleasure to recognize the substantial merits of these volumes. 
The author reveals wide reading and knowledge of general Church 
History. He is familiar with religious movements; with the causes, 
conditions and currents of thought, as well as with the verbal expression 
of opinion. His explication of ‘‘ Factors in the Doctrinal Development” 
of the various periods, reveals a scope and an accuracy of historical 
learning which widely separate him from the pedant or dogmatist. 
Original authorities have been generously used, and they are pertinently 
quoted. The conclusions reached are usually justified by painstaking 
reliance upon original sources. Occasionally the opinions of specialists 
are adduced, and this is altogether desirable when so good an authority 
as Dorner is cited upon such difficult questions as Philo’s view of the 
logos, Origen’s view of the relation of the Son to the Father, and other 
subjects connected with the doctrine of the person of Christ. The 
opinions of Baur command somewhat less confidence, but they are cited 
with care. Bellarmine, Petavius, Bossuet and Perrone are referred to 
as representing Roman Catholic doctrine. 

The labor required in the preparation of these volumes must have 
been great. The amount and high order of work which they represent 
deserve abundant praise. 

BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 
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The Growth of the Church in its Organization and Institutions, being the 
Croall Lectures for 1886. By JOHN CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Author of 
Church History of Scotland, etc., 8vo, pp. 315. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1886. 


Within a few years four ministers of the Church of England have 
written significantly concerning the organization and institutions of the 
early Christian churches. The caution, candor and learning of Jacob 
make his Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament by far the most 
valuable of these works. The concessions of Lightfoot, in the Disserta- 
tion on the Christian Ministry in his Commentary on Philippians, were 
sufficient to disqualify him, in the estimation of many, for the vacant 
Primacy of ail England, with which place his name was at one time 
associated. Apart from the gratuitous assumption that James was in 
some sense officially superior to ordinary presbyters, Lightfoot’s frank 
admissions attest both his fairness and his knowledge. The boldness 
of Stanley in his Christian Institutions, and the radical daring of Hatch, 
in his Bampton Lectures, for 1880, On the Organization of the Early 
Churches, startled and even shocked not a few conservative churchmen. 
To many the treatment of Episcopacy as Post-Apostolic and a result of 
natural evolution seemed revolutionary and destructive. The significant 
thing-about which these four writers in the Church of England are 
agreed is in making the modern Episcopate a development of the Presby- 
terate. They thus practically cancel the familiar claim that bishops are 
descended from and are in an official sense the successors of the apostles. 

A Scotch Presbyterian, recently called to give the Croall Lectures in 
St. .Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, chose the theme and followed sub- 
stantially the spirit and method of the Bampton Lectures of 1880. Dr. 
Cunningham regards deviations from and additions to the polity and 
ordinances of the apostolic churches as a natural and an inevitable evolu- 
tion out of an incomplete and an embryotic state. With too little dis- 
crimination he rejoices in the results of this development. He establishes 
no clear rule according to which we ought to exercise approval or dis- 
sent as we survey the numerous modifications of apostolic practice. 
The trend of the book is intimated in the closing words of the preface. 


** Till quite recently ecclesiastical historians began with a perfect apostolic 
church, and traced its decadence downwards; we now start from a church with 
a grand faith and noble aspirations, but rudimentary, unorganized, incomplete, 
and mark with wonder the growth ofits organization and institutions. We thus re- 
verse old-fashioned church history, and may almost be said to read it backwards; 
but, in doing so, we see progress and improvement in the past, and can therefore 
legitimately hope for their continuation in the time to come.” 


The first lecture traces the development of church organization 
through five stages—Individualism, ‘‘the protoplastic matter out of 
which the church has sprung”; Congregationalism; Presbyterianism, 
‘*a government by elders”; Diocesan Episcopacy, ‘‘ a polity which in- 
sists upon the necessity of a three-fold and three-graded ministry, and 
which assigns to bishops jurisdiction over presbyters, and powers of 
ordination which presbyters do not possess,” and Papalism. The lecture 
concludes with a characteristic expression of the author’s elastic view of 
church polity in words which recall the old Moderatism of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland in the days of Robertson and Hugh Blair: 


‘*The papacy is the highest development of ecclesiastical polity. It was 
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the necessary result of the tendency of events from the first century downwards. 
* * * No church polity has a divine right to the exclusion of all others. 
* *  * So far as the church is concerned, everything is free. It can thus be 
accommodated to every country and every age. The free spirit of the Apostolic 
Church gave way to the imperial temper of the Papal Church, and the imperial- 
ism of the papacy bended before the republicanism of presbytery in several 
countries of Europe; but each has done good, and is doing good, in its own 

lace and time. And so may God prosper all! Some people call this indif- 
erentism ; but if good is done, surely it does not much matter how it is done.” 
Pp. 76 and 77. 


The second and third lectures, on Ministers and People, and The 
Church as a Teacher, recall the well known but important facts that in 
apostolic times there was no such wide separation between the clergy 
and the laity as was subsequently developed; that presbyter bishops 
were not in any proper sense priests, and that the interpretation of the 
Lord’s Supper and of the functions of.a Christian minister were power- 
fully affected during the second and third centuries by both Jewish and 
heathen influences —by ideas of priesthood, sacrifice, and altars—while 
at the same time the general worship of those early churches was more 
like the service of the synagogues than like the temple service at Jeru- 
salem. These two lectures and the last lecture, on Sunday and its 
Non-Sacramental Services, may be read with interest and profit: 

With the fourth and fifth lectures, on Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, there will be more general dissent; on the part of Baptists be- 
cause the author, on account of his theory of development, regards him- 
self under no present obligation to follow the admitted teaching and 
practice of the apostles; and on the part of many Pedobaptists because 
he assumes and even emphasizes facts which must be inconvenient to 
all among them who are not latitudinarians or broad churchmen. 
Many strong and repeated statements of early historical facts concern- 
ing both the act and the subjects of baptism accord with the claims of 
Baptists : 

‘* Baptism means immersion, and it was immersion. The Hebrews im- 
mersed their proselytes, the Essenes took their daily bath, John planged his 
penitents into the Jordan, Peter dipped his crowd of converts into one of the 
oon pools which were to be found in Jerusalem. Unless it had been so, 

aul’s analogical argument about our being buried with Christ in baptism would 
have had no meaning.” P. 173. 

‘* Nothing could have been simpler than baptism in its first form. Whena 
convert declared his faith in Christ he was taken at once to the nearest 1 or 
stream of water and plunged into it, and henceforward he was recognized as one 
of the Christian community.” P. 174. 

‘*The Patristic writers * * * believed.baptism to be tantamount to re- 
generation.” P. 176. 


‘* As baptism was regeneration, and as no one could be saved unless he 
were regenerated, it followed that no one could be saved unless he were bap- 
tized. This not only gave force to the preaching of the fathers when they cried 
out against the danger of deferring baptism till sickness or old age, but led to 
another change as to the recipients of baptism infinitely more important than 
any change in the ceremonial. Infant baptism is never heard of during the 
first hundred and fifty years of the church’s history. * *. * Notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of Tertullian. infant baptism came slowly into use. 
* * * Adult baptism continued to be the rule and infant baptism the excep- 
tion for at least two centuries more. Even in the fourth century Gregory 
Nazianzen, Basil, Chrysostom, Ambrose, and Augustine, though they had 
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Christian mothers, were not baptized till they grew up to manhood. But when 
Augustine emphasized the doctrine that baptism was absolutely essential to sal- 
vation—that all unbaptized persons must perish everlastingly—people every. 
where crowded to the font as the only way of escape from so dreadful a doom.’ 
Pp. 184-186. 

** Change leads to change. Immersion was the only mode of baptism in 
the Apostolic Church. No other would have been understood. But when 
baptism no longer immediately followed conversion, when it was frequently de- 
ferred till death was near, immersion in such a case was impossible. When in- 
fant baptism became common, the necessity for some relaxation of the rule be- 
came still more pressing. * * Here was the beginning of what was after- 
wards called clinical baptisms— baptism accommodated to the babe of a day old, 
to the sick and the dying.’’ P. 190 

**« Among the Baptists complete immersion in water, after.a profession of 
Christian belief, is the only way of admission to the church. It is impossible 
to deny that in this they conform themselves to the uses of the apostolic age.” 
P. 192. 


In subsequent pages, the changes. in the rite of baptism are traced 
from the apostolic practice of its administration to believers immedi- 
ately after the profession of faith, through various moditications—the 
postponement of the rite until the hour of death; its hasty use at the 
hour of birth ; its administration by laymen and women; even its ap- 
plication to the dead until the practice was stopped by protest, and 
finally the superstitious remnant of belief in baptismal efficacy or regen- 
eration, which appears to-day in the Roman custom of sprinkling domes- 
tic animals and inanimate objects—such as church bells—with conse- 
crated water. All these things were recorded, and the record was 
given to the world from the Manse of Crieff by a Scotch Presbyterian, 
a nominal adherent of the Westminster confession, and the man who 
has been chosen to fill the position at the University of St. Andrew’s, 
made vacant by the recent death of Principal Tulloch. 

To Baptists, the extracts which are given furnish a somewhat 
familiar resume ot facts, but they come through an unusual and an un- 
expected channel. The author explicitly states that ‘‘ immersion was 
the only mode of baptism in the Apostolic Church,” and ‘‘ infant bap- 
tism is never heard of during the first hundred and fifty years. Yet 
Dr. Cunningham justifies many of the changes which he names, among 
them infant baptism, which he terms ‘‘a startling departure from the 
original institution,” by such general terms as ‘‘ the fitness of things,” 
*¢ the survival of the fittest,” ‘‘ the omnipotence of parental instruction 
and example.” He submits to the logic of events with easy resignation, 
and seems almost to accept the old declaration, ‘‘ Whatever is, is 
right.” 

In the practical application of his theory of development, he sug- 
gests no needful checks, no wholesome restraint, no discriminating 
tests, by which we may judge whether changes involve gain or loss, 
real advance or retrogression. 

While we emphatically dissent from Dr. Cunningham’s use of facts, 
we commend his s/atement of facts to his Peedobaptist brethren. 


BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 
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Die Geschichte der beiden Martyrer Adolf Clarenbach und Peter Flies- 
teden, nach gleichzeitigen stadtischen und landesherrlichen Urkunden und 
aus wieder aufgefundenen Druckschriften erzahlt von CARL KRAFFT, past. 
em. zu Elberteld. pp. 123. Elberfeld, 1886. 


Whoever compares the lists of German and American publications, 
must be struck by the immense number of historical monographs which 
annually issue from the press of Germany. They form the pitce de 
résistance in the reports of provincial historical societies; they lend 
dignity to the catalogues of gymnasia; and the local publisher seems to 
find a market for them, for he risks the expense of printing them. 
Country doctors and village clergymen, pensioned officers and young 
teachers aspiring to the philosophical doctorate, all swell the number. 
These monographs are not always of the highest literary excellence or of 
the most general interest. But they have this value: they are usually 
based on minute and loving study of historical documents and localities. 
They add one item after the other to the general fund of historical 
knowledge. Those items may not be large, and yet only such material 
can furnish a scientific basis for the generalizations of larger historical 
works. It may even happen that some conception of an epoch ora man, 
which has long been part of historical orthodoxy, is slowly, but surely, 
reversed by this kind of work. 

The pamphlet before us belongs to the class of literature described, 
but it ranks high in its class. Even if we did not know its author to be an 
able man and, to some extent, an authority in the history of the times 
and localities treated in his book, we should know from its contents that 
he has a vivid conception of things past and a thorough mastery of the 
details in the historical situations described. 

The pamphlet tells the story of the active life and heroic death of 
two men, Adolf Clarenbach and Péter Fliesteden, men of a class more 
numerous, probably, than many of us imagine, and than any of us can 
trace. They belong to the early leaders of the Reformation, who gave 
strength and direction to the movement in some single district, before 
the towering greatness of a few men overshadowed their fame and united 
in a few great bodies the scattered forces thus organized. 

Of Fliesteden comparatively little is known, save the youthful 
impetuosity of his language and his defiant rejection of every manifes- 
tation of error. He has been known chiefly because he shared the last 
eight months of Clarenbach’s imprisonment; but recent investigations 
all tend to raise him in our estimation. 

Clarenbach is a figure of large proportions. He was a man of 
ability and learning, of prudence in action and skill in expression, a man 
of theological common-sense, and withal filled with an earnest desire to 
impart truth. He was a layman. In our terminology we should call him 
an academic professor. He had early come in contact with the new 
learning, and was a student at Cologne when the old school theologians 
of that university were carrying on their disastrous controversy with 
Reuchlin, and the monks of the same place were being tarred and feath- 
ered in the efistole virorum obscurorum. He was thoroughly imbued 
with the new learning and prepared by it for the new religious thought 
which was just beginning to spread. He did not preach, but by private 
influence and the exposition of the New Testament to his pupils he did 
such effective work, that from 1520-1528 he was five times driven from 
as many places of activity for the Gospel’s sake. This active work ended 
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in 1528. His friend, John Klopreis, who afterward became a leader of 
the Anabaptists, was summoned before the ecclesiastical court at 
Cologne. In a former trial he had partially recanted, and Clarenbach, 
to strengthen his vacillating friend, followed him to the very gates of the 
prison, exhorting him to constancy. This devotion proved costly to 
Clarenbach. He was himself imprisoned, and while Klopreis escaped 
from prison, Clarenbach did not regain his liberty till he gained it, indeed, 
eighteen months later by a martyr’s death at the stake. 

What influences were put forth against him by those who desired to 
vindicate for Cologne its position as the last bulwark of the true faith in 
Germany ; how eminent humanists like Fabritius and Buschius defended 
him and the people sympathized with him; how the various tribunals 
quibbled over him and sought cause against him ; how he was sent from 
Caiaphas to Pilate and somehow seemed the judge while treated as the 
culprit; all this is told by Pastor Krafft with so much local color, that it 
brings to the reader of these past events something of that presentness 
of the past which one usually experiences only in deciphering old 
documents. 

Twenty-three articles were finally found against Clarenbach. They 
embrace his denial of transubstantiation, of the authority of councils, of 
purgatory, of the worship of Mary and the saints, of the merit of good 
works, of prayer for the dead, of mass as a sacrifice, and of any visible 
headship of the church. The ecclesiastical court condemned him on 
these counts, March, 1529, and handed him over to the secular arm with 
the usual request ‘‘ not to injure him in body, life or blood;” which, 
being interpreted, meant that he should be surely and speedily put to 
death. 

The secular courts hesitated. There was no good cause for capital 
punishment; an appeal had been made to the imperial court at Spires 
and was still pending ; and besides they feared the people. The execu- 
tion on September 28, 1529, was contrary to law and due only to the 
. popular terror occasioned by the plague (the Sudor Anglicus, described 
by Hecker). The clergy utilized the panic to gain their ends, and the 
two men, whom their common dungeon had united in tender friendship, 
were led to their death outside of the city walls. Ail the way they exhorted 
the people who accompanied them, and they were themselves exhorted 
and often derided by the priests. Their long imprisonment had wrought 
in them the true martyrspirit. They were ready to give up their lives rather 
than surrender one jot of what they held to be God’s truth. They did 
not meet their death in the frenzy of an hour. They had long set their 
faces steadfastly to encounter it. Their death made a deep impression 
on many. 

The soil of history is rich with buried treasures. We yield all 


thanks to him who ploughs them up. 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
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III. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Life of William Carey, D.D., Shoemaker and Missionary, Professor 
of Sanskrit, Bengali, and Marathi, in the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, Calcutta. By GrorcE SmitTH, LL.D., C.I.E., with Portrait and 
IHustrations. Pp. xiv and 463. London: John Murray. 


October 2, 1792, twelve village pastors, of an obscure denomina- 
tion, met in a back parlor in the little-known village of Kettering, to 
begin a work like that for which the twelve apostles met in the upper 
room at Jerusalem. As good Fuller said, ‘‘ When we began in 1792 
there was little or no respectability among us, not so much as a squire 
to sit in the chair, or an orator to address him with speeches.” Back 
of these twelve was the humble cobbler Carey, who, with his shoe- 
maker’s shed as a college, studied Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, and 
Dutch. In poverty he wrought and taught, his soul the meanwhile 
expanding, until it grew so large that it took in the world’s woes and 
wants. Teaching geography, this Columbus (as his schoolmates had 
before this dubbed him) in thought travelled over the wide world, and 
his heart warmed towards the savages of whom Cook wrote, and towards 
the rest of the heathen world. The shoemaker-teacher pasted sheets of 
paper upon his walls and drew upon them maps, entering the popula- 
tion, religious condition, etc., of all the nations of which anything was 
known. This furnished the basis of his Emguiry and of all the mis- 
sionary publications for many a day. Carey proposed that every Chris- 
tian should give two cents a week for missions to the heathen. These 
were the beginnings of the century of missions to the heathen, which is 
just approaching a close. Carey was the pioneer of modern missions. 
This is the fact which makes Dr. Smith’s k an especially timely one. 
There have been other lives of Carey, but they have been fragmentary 
and incomplete, seizing upon the more romantic incidents, for the sake 
of popular effect, rather than to set forth exactly and fully the story of 
his life and work. No writer has had greater facilities for preparing an 
account of Carey’s life than Dr. Smith. For twenty years a resident 
of Calcutta and Serampore, for a long time the secretary of one of the 
greatest of missionary societies, with all the work of the students of the 
fifty-three years since Carey’s death before him, living in the land, first, 
where the oldest records of Carey’s deeds were treasured up, then in 
the land where the archives of Carey’s coadjutors and correspondents 
were of easy access, with abundant opportunities of quizzing those with 
whom and those for whom Carey worked, probably no one could have 
had a better chance to inform himself thoroughly on his subject, and to 
correctly gauge the real worth of the hero, than Dr. Smith. Add to this 
that he is the biographer of Duff and Wilson, and we are led to expect 
a book of unusual value; and such itis in truth. Dr. Smith is not so 
interesting a writer as he is a careful one; he is painstaking, patient, 
slowly moving; his volume is encyclopedic in character. There are 
very few points touching the early history of the modern missionary 
movement that he has omitted treating on. Dr. Smith places Carey in 
the same rank in relation to missions that Chaucer, Wiclif, Hooker, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bunyan, and Newton hold in English literature, 
science, and religion. 

In successive chapters, Dr. Smith presents the story of Carey’s early 
life, his trials, his struggles for an education, and his religious experiences ; 
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he then traces the development of the modern missionary movement 
from Carey’s efforts; the earlier missions [that havealmost entirely faded 
away, so far as their after history is concerned] of India, and the state 
of Hindoo society and the East India Companies’ relations to the missions ; 
Carey’s first years in India as an indigo planter and a missionary; the 
Serampore coterie, and the relations of their brotherhood ; Krishna Pal 
and the converts of early years, and the beginnings of a school-work [to 
which neither English nor American Baptists have taken so kindly as 
other denominations]; Carey’s family life, not one of the happiest ; 
his linguistic attainments and his professorship; his Bible translation 
work, [one of the most interesting chapters, which the reader might well 
scan before taking up the volume in earnest]; Carey’s efforts to rid India 
of some of her cruel customs, and his influence in developing the agri- 
cultural resources pf India; his influence among the churches at home, 
in England and America ; his collegiate work, his last days, and an es- 
timate of the character of the pioneer of missions. The work will, with- 
out question, take the place of a standard biography, and will be referred 
to as the best source of information concerning Carey. 


The Crisis of Missions; or, The Voice Out of the Cloud. By Rev. 
ARTHUR T. Pierson, D.D. Pp. 370. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 


That modern Christian missions must terminate, or be turned back, 
or take a new course, would be a Websterian idea of a crisis of missions. 
Dr. Pierson does not mean exactly this, and his title isinexact. He does 
not think that missions are brought to such a point as this. He simply 
believes—very ardently indeed—that for greater efficiency and for a 
more rapid evangelization of the world a new course is needed. He 
does not pretend to say that mission work will be ended or turned back 
if that course is not adopted. Following Dr. Christlieb’s line of thought, 
Dr. Pierson very interestingly—indeed, he does write interestingly— 
points out the guidance of God and his providential co-operation in 
missions: In preparing the field by removing barriers, by opening 
closed doors, by preparing a people to receive the Gospel, by awaken- 
ing the church to enter the field, and giving it large success and won- 
drous triumphs. So far so good ; and these discussions and their illus- 
trations occupy the larger part of the volume, and so the greater part of 
the volume is good. We agree with Dr. Pierson’s statement of his 
major premise, but hardly with his conclusions. God has been leading 
his church in missions, and has granted it great success. This is Dr. 
Pierson’s foundation. Next he suggests, the ‘‘Church” is moving 
more slowly than the devil, and the ‘‘ Church,” as a whole, is practically 
insensible and indifferent to missions. His practical conclusion is, call 
a world council of missions, and ‘‘let the whole world-field be mapped 
out, divided and distributed among the evangelical denominations of 
Christendom.” This is a fair statement of Dr. Pierson’s reasonings. 
Of his interest in his topic, of the conscientiousness of his study, of the 
sincerity of his purpose there is no doubt. We question, however, his 
wail of lament over the church’s indifference; we doubt if the church 
was ever more interested in missions than now—not but that there is 
room for much increase of interest. We question if world councils will 
much hasten the church’s active interest in missions. We question if 
mapping out the field, parcelling out the work will hasten the evangeliza- 
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tion of the world, Dr. Pierson hears the Voice so saying, calling for a 
change of plan. The church has been hearing and following that 
Voice—as Dr. Pierson shows. Dr. Pierson may be right, he may have 
heard truly, but it may be that the Voice seems to the rest to speak 
differently. With Dr. Pierson we can pray that—in his way or ours— 
God grant speedily that His Gospel may be preached to every creature. 


1855-1885. Our India Mission. A Thirty Years’ History of the India 
Mission of the United Presbyterian Church of North America, meer with 
Personal Reminiscences. By the Rrv. ANDREW GorRDON, D.D., the 
Oldest Missionary. With forty illustrations. Pp. 516. Published by the 
Author at 914 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


Of such books as this we may say with Abou ben Adhem, ‘‘ May 
their tribe increase!” It is indeed a pleasure to read so thoughtful a 
volume, written by the one most concerned in it, of the trials and suc- 
cesses, the pains and pleasures of one mission’s history through the life- 
time of a generation, This particular mission in Northwestern India— 
in the region which was the centre of the Sepoy mutiny of 1857—grew 
from nothing to a Christian brotherhood of eight thousand souls 
gathered into eight churches. How it was planted, how it grew, how 
its fruit was gathered, Dr. Gordon tells right well. The personal life of 
the missionary, the building of his home, his domestic and social life, 
his relations to native and European society in India, are given in de- 
tail. Not less interesting are the writer’s sketches of his dealings with 
the church at home and the officers of the missionary society. We can 
heartily commend the book to missionary committees, that they may 
catch a glimpse of the life of the brethren whom they appoint in the 
foreign field; to younger missionaries, to save them from striking 
against many a snag; and to Christians generally, to give them a spur 
to a more intelligent interest in foreign missions. 


Persia and the Persians. By S.G. W. BENJAMIN. Illustrated. Pp. 507 
Boston: Ticknor & Company. 1887. 


Mr. Benjamin was the United States Minister to Persia from 1882 
to 1885. At this last date, with the change of administration, his ‘‘ head 
fell into the basket.” He made a most diligent use of his opportunities, 
and, without violating ‘‘ the reticence, secrecy, or reserve” required of 
him as a diplomat, he gives us fresh and full information of Persia in 
this volume so splendidly made. Mr. Benjamin is not a philo-Turk, 
but he seems at times to be a Russo-phobist. From the outset, in his 
journey across Trans-Caucasia(where are the Georgian men and women, 
the finest-looking in the world), to his closing chapter on the political 
position of Persia, Mr. Benjamin seems to dread the greedy grasp of 
the power that is adding to its territory more countries, and to its 
realm more people than it can civilize. The author is an art critic of 
some reputation. The book covers about this ground: The journey 
en route to Teheran, Persia’s capital; the physical aspects of Persia; 
Teheran and the country seats of Shimran ; the races and conditions of 
service among the Persians; the royal family and the chief officers of 
government; mountaineering and tours to the nooks and corners of 
Persia; the arts, commerce, and laws of Persia; its religious sects and 
the Persian Passion play; and, finally, the political situation. One-sixth 
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of the volume appeared in the Century and in Harper's magazines; the 
balance is new. 


Brief mention may be made of the following: Ling Nam, or, In- 
terior Views of Southern China; Including Explorations in the Hitherto 
Untraversed Island of Hainan, by B. C. Henry [London: Partridge & 
Co.], is the narrative of a long-continued residence in Canton and its 
neighborhood, and of journeys made in the Island of Hainan, made 
with a view to opening a new mission field for the American Presbyte- 
rians.—Medical Missions, their Place and Power, by John Lowe, 
F. R. C. S. E. [London: Unwin], is a most excellent volume on a little 
understood branch of missionary work, and at the sametimeahearty plea 
for Christian physicians to go as missionaries, and an appeal to the 
churches to send them forth. The statements ofthe influential position 
of the medical misSionaries in heathen lands, of the state of medical 
science, and of the consequent need of healing for the body as for the soul, 
are presented by one who has had large experience in India as a medi- 
cal missionary, and who has been, for years, in charge of the Training 
Institute of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society.—One of 
the hand-books for Bible classes is the volume of Dr. George Smith, A 
Short History of Christian Missions from Abraham and Paul to Carey, 
Livingston and Duff, which has just reached a second edition. By the 
side of this we may place Dr. Gustav Warneck’s Outline of The History 
of Protestant Missions from the Reformation to the Present Time. Both 
volumes are published in Edinburgh, the one by Clark, the other by 
Gemmel. Smith’s goes more into detail and is concerned equally with 
the missions of the societies of all the world. Warneck’s is not so satis- 
factory in many respects, and deals more largely with the fields occupied 
by the Continental Societies. 

The American Tract Society, of New York, issue three attractive 
volumes for the missionary section of the pastor’s library ; Wyatt Gill’s 
Jottings from the Pacific, E. J. Duke’s Along River and Road in 
Fuh-Keen, China, and Mrs. Murray Mitchell’s Scenes in Southern 
India. Each of these is handsomely illustrated, and each is written 
with the purpose of more deeply interesting the reader in missions. 
Mr. Gill’s volume treats of the South Sea Islands. He describes the 
worship and barbarous practices of the islanders aforetime, pictures 
their present state, and gives illustrations of the preaching of the na- 
tives. There are also zoological and botanical notes. Mr. Duke’s 
book treats of a more interesting people. The Fuh-kien province con- 
tains the large city of Amoy; it is the next province north, on the sea- 
board, to that containing the cities of Hong Kong, Swatow, and Can- 
ton. Inland tours, experiences at Chinese inns, ‘‘ John Chinaman’s” 
curious customs, the ‘‘ bugbear of Feng Shui,” the peculiar features of 
Chinese Buddhism, and missionary labors are very interestingly de- 
scribed. Mrs. Mitchell is the wife of one who is an authority in mis- 
sionary circles. Her home is in Edinburgh. She visited India at the 
time that Joseph Cook was in that land, and saw the same things that 
gentleman saw, but with different eyes. She writes, as only a woman 
can write, of the domestic life of the people of the Madras Presidency 
and thereabouts. As the field of the Telugu mission, the volume 
describes a land of great interest to American Baptists. Owners of 
Badley’s Indian Missionary Directory would do well to cut from the 
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New York /ndependent, of October 28, 1886, Mr. Badley’s tables of 
the statistics of Indian missions up to January 1, 1886, and to paste 
them in that book. The number of ‘‘ communicants” in con- 
nection with the missions have grown from 52,816 in 1871, to 102,444 
in 1881 to 137,504 in January, 1886.-——Maclay’s Budget of Let- 
ters from Japan is a work descriptive of life in Japan, written 
in the form of letters to a friend in America. The book is not a 
treatise on Japanese history or art, but simply a series of sketches of 
experiences and observation, with some reflections. It is very well 
written, and interests the reader from the outset. The writer is the 
son of a veteran missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Society, and 
of course intends that his volume shall serve a missionary purpose. 
There is some quiet fun in the book, and some quaint allusions to cu- 
rious habits of Japanese worship. The multitude of well-executed 
engravings from Japanese photographs, illustrating scenery, buildings, 
persons and the home-life of the Japanese, add very much to the worth 
of this really valuable work. Mexico is a field of peculiar interest to 
us just now. Dr. Mc Carthy’s 7wo Thousand Miles Through the Heart 
of Mexico (New York: Phillips & Hunt) will give both information and 
pleasure, both to him who is and to him whois not, interested in the 
redemption of Mexico. It is chiefly descriptive and narrative. The 
Dragon, the Image, and the Demon, by Rev. H. H. Du Bose (New York: 
A. C. Armstrong), is a popular account of the three Chinese religions. 
The author is a missionary of the Southern Presbyterian Churches. 
One hundred and eighty odd illustrations are given, copied from Chi- 
nese sketches. The author writes in a sprightly style, selecting some- 
what sensational (not faultily such) chapter-heads, and the more inter- 
esting features explanatory of the strangely blended Chinese religions, 
which are three, yet held in common by almost all the Chinese. The 
volume is encyclopedic, and one can find the answer to almost any 
question he may ask about Confucianism, Taoism, or Chinese Budd- 
hism within its pages. 








FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A Handbook to Robert Browning’s Works, by Mrs. Sutherland Orr. 
16mo. London: George Bell & Son, second edition, revised, 1886. 


Pomegranates from an English Garden. 12mo. New York: Chau- 
tauqua Press: 1885. 

Select Poems of Robert Browning, edited, with notes, by William J. 
— A. M., and Heloise E. Hersey. 16mo. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1380. 

Christmas Eve, Easter Day, and other Poems of Robert Browning, 
by Heloise E. Hersey. 16mo., Boston: D, Lothrop & Co., 1887. 


An Introduction to the Study of Robert Browning’s Poetry, by 
Hiram Corson, LL.D. 12mo. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1886, 

An Introduction to the Study of Robert Browning, by Arthur 
Symons. 12mo., London: Cassell & Co., 1886. 


Browning’s Women, by Mary E. Burt. 16mo., Chicago: C. H. Kerr 
Co. 


Five years ago, when the writer first became interested in the study 
of Browning, the only volumes available for the elucidation of his some- 
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what obscure verse were Nettleship’s Essays and Frederic May Hol- 
land’s Stories from Browning, both of which are still of interest, though 
neither of supreme importance, to the Browning student. 

Following these came Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s Handbook to Robert 
Browning's Works, a volume which, emanating from a personal friend 
of the poet, told some of us many things that we were glad to know 
about Mr. Browning and his works. Mrs. Orr’s book must be used with 
intelligent discrimination, and is by no means beyond criticism; but it 
is perhaps the most helpful volume to one taking up Browning for the 
first time that has yet appeared. 

Next on the rapidly lengthening list of Browning helps is Pomegran- 
ates from an English Garden, prepared tor the use of the Chautauqua 
Clubs, whose reading Dr. J. H. Vincent has undertaken to supervise and 
direct. This is the fourth American Browning anthology, and the first 
which attempts to annotate the poems of Browning. Its selections are 
good—though the editor makes a mistake in printing farts of three of 
Browning’s longer poems—and its notes are helpful, but, despite the 
aid which they furnish, many tolerably gifted Chautauquans found the 
book pretty tough reading. 

Following the Pomegranates come quite a cluster of Browning 
helps, mostly of American rather than English origin. First on the list 
comes a fifth Browning anthology, and, as it is sanctioned by the almost 
unerring literary instinct of the Harpers, it affords convincing proof that 
somebody is reading, or expected to read, Browning. Miss Hersey’s 
Select Poems of Robert Browning contains twenty of Browning’s poems, 
beginning—as is altogether proper in such a book—with some of the 
easier and more popular ones, but introducing some of sufficient diffi- 
culty and sufficient significance to illustrate fitly the different phases of 
Browning’s genius. The most praiseworthy feature in the selection is 
that it reprints in full one of the finest and best of Mr. Browning’s 
dramatic poems—namely, Pippa Passes. This would incline us to give 
the volume preference for class-room use over any other collection; and 
our inclination would be confirmed by the honest and painstaking efforts 
which the notes evince to clear up the minute and vexatious difficulties 
that abound in Browning’s poems. These difficulties are not, however, 
the principal difficulty in the way of understanding Browning, and the 
author does not seem to us to have always given—either in what she 
originates, or in her copious quotations from other critics and com- 
mentators—enough help towards that broad and general conception of 
the meaning of a poem which is the first essential to intelligent Brown- 
ing study. In this respect her book is inferior even to the Pomegran- 
ates. It is not, for instance, a sufficient clue to the purpose and trend of 
‘* Rabbi Ben Ezra” to quote from Mr. Furnivall the words: ‘‘ One of 
the deepest and weightiest of all Browning’s works. My favorite one. 
It contains the philosophy of life.” 

The volume just mentioned Miss Hersey almost immediately followed 
by another volume of selections devoted exclusively to The Religious 
Poems of Robert Browning. The conception of this volume is admirable, 
and the poems embodied in it are well chosen, but the notes—like those 
of the Rolfe-Hersey Select Poems—will leave much for the Browning 
neophyte to desire; and from some of the positions taken in the intro- 
ductory dissertation on ‘‘ The Theory of Robert Browning Concerning 
Personal Immortality,” we should be inclined to dissent. For class- 
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room or club use, under competent direction, Miss Hersey’s second 
volume will, however, be very useful. 

Professor Corson’s /ntroduction to the Study of Browning's Poetryisa 
more pretentious book than either of those mentioned ; and (perhaps we 
expected too much of it) a somewhat disappointing book. ProfessorCorson 
is the acknowledged hierophant of the Browning cult, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned, and we anticipated a fuller induction into the mysteries 
of his author than he has given us. His hand-book contains thirty-three 
poems, and, oddly enough, only four of the thirty-three are included 
in Miss Hersey’ s twenty—which shows that ardent admirers of Browning 
do not always agree with reference to the basis of their admiration. On 
the whole we should decidedly prefer-Professor Corson’sselections to Miss 
Hersey’s, (despite the omission of Pippa Passes) if he had not seen fit to 
follow Mr. Browning’s example and exclude ‘‘One Word More.” His 
selections are, taken as a whole, more weighty and significant. 

It isin Professor Corson’s ‘‘Arguments of the Poems” and in his foot- 
notes that we are especially disappointed. The foot-notes leave many 
difficulties unexplained. The ‘‘Arguments” are too frequently a mere 
rearrangement, without amplification or explanation, of Browning’s own 
words—which does not, by any means, afford a novice that clue to the 
labyrinth which he needs and expects; and in some of them we find our- 
selves compelled emphatically to dissent from Professor Corson’s posi- 
tions. Indeed, we were almost equally surprised and annoyed to find 
him repeating with reference to ‘Wanting is What?” Mr. Sharpe’s 
absurd idea that the ‘‘Comer” referred to is Christ (épyzéuevoc M. 11: 3). 

The introduction to Professor Corson’s hand-book consists of a series 
of papers, which will be of more interest and value to the student of Brown- 
ing than his annotations of the poems. The first two papers were read 
before the English Browning Society. Of these papers the first traces 
‘*The Spiritual Ebb and Flow Exhibited in English Poetry from Chaucer 
to Tennyson and Browning.” Toits general course of thought no one 
can take exception ; but its use of the word ‘‘spiritual” and similar ex- 
pressions is certainly peculiar. It startles one to be told (p. 5) that 
‘‘Chaucer exhibits, in a high degree, the life of the spirit ;” that ‘‘spirit- 
ual life reached its spring tide in Shakespeare” (p. 7); while in Milton 
(p. 8) we note a marked reduction in ‘‘The Life of the Spirit.” It is 
needless to say that this spiritual ebb and flow reaches its height (p. 31) 
in Tennyson (whom Professor Corson characterizes as an ‘‘ institutional 
poet”) and Browning, who is, rather, a ‘‘personal poet.” 

The second paper, which discusses ‘‘The Idea of Personality, and of 
Art as an Intermediate Agency of Personality, as Embodied in Browning’s 
Poetry,” deserves careful reading. It is coming to be a favorite notion, 
now a-days, that the growth of literature corresponds with the devel- 
opment of the idea of personality. To Browning (we paraphrase Corson) 
the state and its institutions are nothing; the human soul—‘‘an individu- 
alized divine force destined to gravitate towards the infinite”—is ie? 
thing; and his favorite theme is the regeneration of personality b 
contact with a higher personality, which evokes in the lower its own life 
(p. 48), or, in other words, ‘‘conversion” (p. 58). We do not under- 
stand Professor Corson to claim, however, that this ‘‘ regeneration,” or 
‘* conversion.” is ‘* the work of the Spirit,” in any Scriptural sense of 
the latter phrase; indeed, such a claim he would find it difficult to 
substantiate from Browning’s writings. 
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Two other papers—on ‘‘Browning’s Obscurity” and ‘‘Browning’s 
Verse”—we must pass without characterization, though they would, 
probably, be as helpful to one taking up Browning for the first time as 
any portion of the book. If, however, we believed, with Professor Corson 
(p. 72), that ‘* not more than one-tenth of one per cent. or a thousandth 
part of the whole number” of readers are equal to ‘‘ the sustained con- 
centration of mind demanded by the higher poetry” we would not ad- 
vise anybody to take up Browning. 

A less pretentious, but, on the whole, more satisfactory /ntroduction 
to the Study of Browning than that of Professor Corson (and one that is 
understood to have the poet’s imprimatur), is that of Mr. Arthur Symons. 
The author gives us the usual treatise—and an exceptionally well-writ- 
ten treatise—on the ‘‘ General Characteristics” of the poet, and then, 
at far greater length, discusses the ‘‘ Characteristics of the Poems,’’ 
taking up, in chronological order, each poem, or collection of poems, 
which Mr. Browning has given to the public. His estimate of the poet 
is suggestive and, in the main, correct, but somewhat too favorable. Mr. 
Symons certainly gives Browning credit for greater humor than his 
poems evince, and decidedly under-rates his obscurity. 

For his elucidations of the individual poems, Mr. Symons is largely 
indebted to Mrs. Sutherland Orr, but he confesses his indebtedness 
like a man, instead of pooh-poohing his benefactor. We are glad to 
see that (on page 186) he does justice to three of the most meritorious 
of Mr. Browning’s recent poems, ‘‘Ivan Ivanovich,” ‘‘ Ned Bratts,” 
and ‘‘ Martin Relph.” 

The last on our list of Browning helps—Miss Burt’s Browning's 
Women—is certainly the freshest, brightest, and most suggestive of the 
seven volumes which we have attempted to characterize ; although it is 
unequal in merit and by no means so helpful to one taking up Brown- 
ing for the first time as Mrs. Orr’s Handbook,or Mr. Symons’ /ntroduc- 
tion. Miss Burt has convictions of her own with reference to Robert 
Browning’s poems, and has the courage of her convictions. We can 
only regret that she has not had the occasion, or the opportunity, to 
give as careful study to all of the women whom she attempts to charac- 
terize as she has clearly given to some of them. 

J. H. GILMORE. 
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